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ELOL BROOK ’s 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


21 LECTURES 


Giving methods for School Organization, Sus- 
taining Order, Arousing Enthusiastic Effort, 
Fixing Good Habits, &c., &. Octavo, 270 pp. 
Price, $1 50. 


Holbrook’s Crammars. 


I.—Training Lessons in the Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar. 12mo, boards, 124 pp. Price, 
0 cents. ; 

Ii—Complete English Grammar, Conformed 
to Present Usage. 12mo, Cloth, 227 pp. Price, 
90 cents. 


The author, Prof. Alfred Holbrook, a teacher 
of Grammar for more than twenty-five years, 
uses these books in his large classes in the Na- 
tional Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio, with 
remarkable success, and many other teachers 
use them in the school room with delight and 
Satisfaction. 


For introductory terms, which are as low as 
any ether books, address the publishers, 


GEO. E. STEVENS & CO.: 


39 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
9-3 





NOW READY. 


Littre’s Abridged French 


DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA LANGUE 


Francaise, abrege du Dictionnaire de E. 
Littre, de 1’Academie Francaise. Par A. 
Beaujean. 1 vol. royal8vo,, strongly bound 
in half-mor., 1,400 pages, $5. 

Also, a fresh supply of 
LITTRE’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- 
ary. 4 vols royal 4to, half-mor., $40. 

Imported and for sale wholesale and retail by 


J.W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,* Priced catalogues of choice and rare 
books in all departments of literature, sent to 
any address upon receipt of stamps to pay post- 
age. 8-12 9-3 





AG E N TS Send for Circulars of the New Book. 
oO,O 


FACTS =" PEOPLE 


The most Remarkable, Wonderful, Gheapest and 
Fastest Selling ':ovk of the age. A bovk for the Farmer, 
we eobanucy Hapenbol. ead gvary Trade 4 Goou: 
Howt: ome chaice. BIG TER Fsrevings. =i 
Western Book & Bible House, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-3 10-3 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co} rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches,. Schools, Farms, 
‘'actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
ower Clocks, Chimes, etc. ¥F 











arran' \° 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunaté, 


C. McKibbin, J. McKibbin. 


Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
| lateof Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 


MeKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. Vosburg, 





Delightful Books for the Spring Term. 


Do not fail to see them before Organizing New Classes. 





Miss Youman’s excellent works on Bot- 
Youman’s First Book of Botany, any are already too well known to need 
Price $1 00. |any new praise. ‘They have attained an 
= ee | unprecedented popularity wherever they 
Youman’s Second Book of Botany., have been used, and have demonstrated | McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 
Price $1 50. | unequivocally the superiority of the ob- | 8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 
|servational plan of study, as first intro-| cas 


| | 
| duced and successfully developed in these | aes 


books. They are commended in unquali-| The Best and Cheapest 
| fied terms by the best educators in the 
ECLECTIC 


| country. 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 


Nicollet House, 














Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 
Price per set, with Key, $18 00. 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
|McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 


HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
Price $1 25. | 


| ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
A CHARMINC BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. ‘ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Three Editions Already Sold. | 


| Venable’s History 
WHEAT IS SAID OF' IT. 'Brown’s Physiology 


| 
**I admire very much both the substance of the book and its getting up.’’—From Prof. Asa Gray. | CGow’s Morals and Manners 
‘*Morse’s ‘First Book of Zoology’ comes nearer my ideal of such a work than anything I have | ’ - 
yet seen.’’—From Prof. Samuel Aughey, A. M., Ph. D., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. | Andrews’ Constitution. 


**Best primary book on science I have yet seen.’”’—From Supt. U. T. Curran, Sandusky, O. | 

‘*Admirably adapted to interest the young in the study.’’—Portland, Me., Transcript. Bax Send for Catalogues of these and other 
| Text Books.7@3a 
| 


‘*Has popularized the subjects which he treats.’’—Boston Daily Globe. 
‘*Tells what to study, where to find it, how to investigate the structure and observe the habits WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
New York. 


of animals.’’—New England Journal of Education. are Z 
‘*No better guide to the rudiments of Zoology can easily be found than its lucid teachings.’’— Cincinnati es : 
N. Y. Daily Tribue, Oct. 5, 1875. : ’ 
“«It is one of the few books whose tendency is to develop thoughtfulness and habits of investi- 
gation.’’—From Wm. M. Jackson, Friends’ Academy, Richmond, Ind. 

‘Have ordered enough for all my classes in the subject—one hundred.’’—From Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, State Supt. of Schools, New Jersey. 

i ‘Its eg Pe not > — — art, but to Nature, fora key oo the best — of in- | aii ; 
structing children, and he has obtained it triumphantly.’’—Chicago Tribune, Sept. 18, 1875. 3 i‘. 
**It is agem of a book.’’—From Wm. L. ida. Pre. Board of Ed., Mahony City, Pa. | The most complete a ent, ak yet 

‘*It is the only good work for beginning classes. It is magnificent.’’—From J. M. Mansfield, | C&S below any other series. 
Professor of Natural Science, and Vicc Pres. Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, Lowa. |; N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 


By Prof Epwarp S. Morss, Ph. D. 








Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


‘Please order three dozen for me at the earliest possible date.’’—From H. B. Furness, Supt. of | PRICES. 

Public Schools, and Member State Board of Examiners, Tiffin, Ohio. : ; Pas 50 
**So beautiful and mteresting as to insure the attention of a large class of curious, active-mind- PYIMALY. 0.0.2... cece cece cece cece eee eeeeeees ‘ 
ed youth.’,—From D. F. De Wolf, Supt. Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. | SIR iis cnnciusetsncnctangnes dadveen shakens 50 

‘*It is by far the best book I have seen for beginners.’’—Dr.J. W. Armstrong, Pres. State | Gommon School Edition........ Sea $1 50 
Nermal School, Fredonia, N. Y, | inc H Editi 3 00 

‘*Would be difficult to speak too highly of it.?’—John Hancock, Supt. Pub. Inst. Dayton, O. | Counting House Edition..................... 

‘*This charming little book will, we imagine, be immensely liked by young people.’’—Ameri- | Key ...............0.:eeseececeeeeee hi asteidae 2 00 


can Naturalist, Salem. . See 
‘*Pref. Morse has caught something of the very trick that Nature herself has of teaching—never | A sample copy of either book fo Pope sari 
formally didactic, but always suggestive, inviting further research, with practically endless | tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
treasures to display.’’—From Dr. Elliott Cones, in Rod and Gem, Oct. 23, 1875. j _ | —or the tive books for $3 25. 
‘*It is a book of the proper sort to teach young people to see and tothink.’’—Am. Agriculturist | W. J. GILBERT, Publisher 
‘*We have no hesitation in saying that this book furnishes by far the best introduction to the 209 N. F h St Lo M. 
otmay of Zoology that has yet been published in this country.’’—National Teacher. __ 8-8 9-8 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘*It is difficult to speak of this charming volume im terms of restrained moderation.’’—The e 
ONanet, ate, ond 1 11 1 hist hich hild a 
Short, simple, and extremely practical lessons in natural history, which any child can mas- — 
ter, and, moreover, become intercoted in mastering. The pupil is plainly taught how to teach | CHRONIC Diseases Cured. 
himself—certainly the most important of any single lesson he could learn.’’—The Nation. J New paths marked out by that 
lainest of all books—‘‘Plain Home Talk and 


Medieal Common Sense’’—nearly 1,000 pages, 
200 illustrations, by Dr. E. B. Foote, of 120 Lex- 
Ps P 9 ‘ " A . ington Ave., N. Y. Purchasers of this book 
Sample copies for examination, with a view to class use, will be mailed to teachers | are at liberty to consult its author, in person or 


or school officers, post-paid, on receipt of one-half price. Address by mall, vane. Price by mail, Postage prepeld 
. > 25. ontents tables tree. en a ° 
Cc. E. LANE, Agt., 117 State Street, Chicago. x 











8-9c 








HURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO. (Joux P. 
9-3 Or S, H, BLEWETT, 407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. | J=W=tT, Manager), 129 E. 28th at., N. ¥. 9-3-5 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell's New Geographies 
and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial Histo- 
ries, the New American Readers and Spellcrs, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English Gram- 
mar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-1} 9-5 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Ecxiectic EpUCcATIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. lescriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
ete. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 

Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First a in 
English Literature and General History, lick- 
ering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Rible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Haagen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 

Ss. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 


9-1 10-1 407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 

Teachers who have School or College Text 
Books which they desire to exchange, are invi- 
ted to send to my address a list of the same, with 
date of publication, &e; also, what books are 
wanted in their stead.’ All letters of inquiry 
containing stamp for reply, will receive prompt 
attention Address C. . Barnes, 23 alle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 





‘ $25 and $38O 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE 


PARLOR HEALTH LIFT 


AND 
Lift B=xercise. 


Elastic, Reactionary and Cumulative. 


A COMPLETE CYMNASIUM 


for Men, Women, and Children—Weighs but 18 
pounds — Cross-Bar_ and Side-Handle. The 
cheapest and best. It equalizes circulation of 
blood, tones the nervous system, increases vi- 
tality. invigorates every function of body and 
mind, concentrates exercise into a few minutes 
wl day, yet distributes over the whole body. 
Joubles the strength in afew months Send for 
fullcircular. J. W. SCHERMERHORN &CO, 
9-1 9-4 14 Bond street, New York. 





E. D. JONES, 


INSU RANCH, 


417 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
%F-School buildings a specialty. 8-11 9-4 





UBUQUE FLORAL NURSERIES. — New, 
rare and beautiful Plants. Wholesale and 


retail. Everything warranted true. Catalogues 
free. Enclose stamp for po-tage. W. A. Har- 
kett, Florist, Dubuque, Iowa. 9-3 





to yer day at home. Samples worth 
5 $20 Bi tree. Stinson &Co., 
37-lam-12t Portland, Maine. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
II. ad si es echanical Eng’r. 


Ill. = as: 7s Chemist. 
IV. ni se ss Eng’r of Mines. 
. nied ee ce Architect. 
Vi. ae sad sh Bach’r of Science. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





St. Louis,Law School. 


UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 

Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D 
artment. 

Real Property, as a ed to Conveyancing. 


Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
and Successions. 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 
La 


tic Relations. 


ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 
Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 
Tuition fee for the first 


$60, payable in every case in advance. 
There are six free scholarships in this school, 


are no extra charges. 


ination, until the Christmas recess. 
For particulars, address 4 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law prog! 
c 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





The Illinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, -<ILL. 


Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 








The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 





AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 
A ness of every kind, at mn | _ in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and effi- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
e without charge. Fee: and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 





Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 


.». Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 


Albert Todd, A. M., pty on the Law of 
ppli 
Alexander Martin, A. if. Prof. of International 


Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 
Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 


John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Ww. 
Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- 


George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 


ear’s attendance in 
eitherclass will be $80, and for the second year 


three for junior and three for senior class. There 


TE 
Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 


Drury College, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 


NATHAN J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Professor of Social Science, and Instructor in 
Mental Philosophy. 

GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Protessor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
and Instructor in Greek. 


PAUL ROULET, 


Professor of the French Language, and Instruc- 
torin Mathematics. 


EDWARD A. BENNER, A.M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Physics, and In- 
structor in German. 


THOMAS U. FLANNER, A.M., M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. 


ALEXANDER B. BROWN, A.M., 


Professor of Music, and Director of the Mis- 
souri Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER B. MANNING, 


Associate Professor of Music. 


WALTER H. ASHLEY, A.B., 


Instructor in Latin. 


HATTIE A. COMINGS, Lady Principal, 


Instructor in Natural Science, Drawing, and 
Painting. 


MARY T. CARKENER, 
in English Branches. 


LIZZIE E. BATTLE, 


Assistant on the Piano and Organ. 


GEORGE H. ASHLEY, A.M., 


Librarian. 


Springfield offers, in Drury College, special 
advantages for the education of youth from a 
vast region of country. The climate is cool and 
bracing for students from Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas; it is favorable for those long subject 
to the malaria of the lower portions of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and even Michigan; while in 
its milder winters there is relief for those who 
come from Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska from 
the piercing prairie winds of those regions. 

In respect, therefore, to healthfulness of cli- 
mate, Drury College offers to studen4s advanta- 
ges nowhere in the country excelled. 

In this connection it is proper to state that 
Springfield is already, to some extent, a sum- 
mer resort for people escaping the sultry heats 
of the far South and of the Mississippi Valley. 

Lady students enjoy in Drury College the same 
advantages as young men. In general they re- 
cite in the same classes, are allowed to pursue 
the same course of study, to compete for the 
same ‘‘Honors,’’ and to attain the same ‘‘ De- 
grees.’’ 

No pains will be spared by the conductors of 
Drury College to render the Ladies’ Department 
worthy of the patronage of those parents who 
seek for their daughters the best opportunities 
for high intellectual culture, accompanied with 
the purest moral influences. 

Payment of tuition must be made strictly in 
advance, and a certificate of settlement from 
the treasurer of the college is required before 
entering any class for instructien. 


AID TO STUDENTS. 

No charge is made for tuition in the regular 
courses of study to the children of ministers of 
all denominations, actively engaged in their sa- 
cred calling. 

Board can be obtained at $2 00 to $4 00 per 
week, including lights and fuel. Club, or self- 
boarding, costs about one-half these rates. 


For catalogues and further information, ad- 
dress 


N. J. MORRISON, D.D., Pres’t, 
Springfield, Mo. 








Principal of the Model School, and Instructor 


Southwestern Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER ARMSTRONG 800.8 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 


Guyot’s Geographical Works tho 
Best inthe World. 


They received the First Prize Medal in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction 
call upon or address 
M. BABCOCK, 


608 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW 


AND MODERN 
Book for Teachers. 
A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ART OF 


‘Teaching School 
J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoLumE, 16mo., CLoTH, 327 pp. 


HE highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every 
teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
op of the United States, on receipt of price, 
150. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter I—Education. 

a IIl—Discipline. 
‘¢ IlI—School Authorities. 
‘¢ —- 1V—Organization. 
V—Management. 
‘¢ —VI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Ortho hy, 
Letter Method, Word Methos’ 


etc.) 
«¢ Vil—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. eading, Declamation, 
f and Composition.) 

VIlI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

ued. (Arithmetic.) 
IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

oS X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 

* ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

“ XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 

ued. (Grammar.) 

««  XII—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry.) 

XIlI—Methods of Instruction —Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 


Music.) 

XIV—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (History. 

‘¢  XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

‘* XVI—Higher Education. 

** XVII—Government. 

**XVIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale ot— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 

ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Well done, at low rates, b 
BARNS & BEYN N, 
215 Pine § a 
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TeacuErs.—Much of the opposi- 
tion to public schovls grows out of 
the inefficient work done in the school 
room. ‘Teachers are slow in compre- 
hending this fact. Many of them 
teach in the same monotonous way 
from year to year. Their is nothing 
like improvement in their schools. 
They neither study educational works 
nor read educational journals. Their 
ideas of teaching are as crude as it is 
possible for them to be. Good teach- 
ing is an article of great value and 
of rare occurrence. It can not be ob- 
tained without study and effort. It 
is common for teachers to excuse 
themselves on the ground that they 
cannot afford to prepare themselves 
to do efficient work for the salary 
they receive. No teacher ought to 
offer his services when he knows that 
he is incompetent. We must set 
about procuring better teachers for 
the primary schools, especially. 





WE stop all papers when the time 
for which they have been paid for ex- 
pires. 


e 





ALL matter for this journal must 
be in owr hands by the 15th of the 
mouth previous to publication. 


ad 


Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 























ee | Se ee ee EDITOR. 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH, 1876. 
TERMS: 
Perannum, in advance..................00+: $1 60 
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Iv is said by those best informed on 
the subject, that ten persons on an 
average, read every paper printed, 
before it is destroyed. Every new 
subscriber to this journal then reach- 
es and influences for good ten other 
persons. 

It ought not to takelong at this rate 
to interest the tax-payers and pat- 
rons of our schools in the great work 
which is being done to educate the 
people. Can there not be a few more 
who are now indifferent, reached by 
obtaining a few more subscribers. 
Try it. 








WE invite careful attention to the 
several articles published in this issue 
of the JoURNAL. 

We do not of course endorse all 
that our contributors say—but the 
breadth, vigor and ability displayed 
in the presentation of topics discussed 
ought to command the attention of 
all engaged in, or who feel an interest 
in educating the masses. 








IF teachers and school officers will 
call the attention of their friends to 
the merits of this journal, as a prac- 
tical help in the school room, and to 
the influence it will exert in creating 
a healthy interest among the patrons 
of the school, they will do a good 
thing for all concerned. The people 
need to be better posted on whatjzour 
teachers and school officers are doing. 

By reading this journal they will 


get just the information they need. 
» 








Our advertisements are all of them 
worth reading, and when you write 
say where you saw the articles ad- 





vertised. 





JupDGE Dunne, Chief Justice of 
Arizona, has been removed on ac- 
count of his rabid and indiscreet op- 
position to the public schools of the 
territory, established by Governor 
Safford. 





Tue Commissioner of Education 
suggests that the agricultural col- 
leges be made stations of signal ser- 
vice of the United States. The sug-| 
gestion is a good one, and we hope it | 
will be carried into effect. | 











DeLawarkeE has organized a State 
Teachers’ Association. 





Every effort should be made to 
give the school law a fair trial under 
the new constitution. 

All legitimate sources of revenue 
should be carefully looked after, and 
then if it is insufficient we can easily 
show its defects. 

The property of non-residents, of 
railroads, and of other corporations, 
should be made to pay its legitimate 
proportion of taxes, that there may 
be equity and justice done to all. 

Will the school officers look after 
this matter in‘time, so that estimates 
made to sustain the schools, and pay 
the teachers, may be realized. In or- 
der to have good schools we must 
have good teachers, and to secure this 
teachers must be paid promptly and 
liberally. 





—A Normal Institute will be held 
in each Congressional district in Mis- | 
souri during the coming August. 
Places wishing these Institutes can 
address Supt. R. D. Shannon, Jeffer- 
son City. 





—wWe return our special thanks 
for the many kind words of compli- 
ment regarding our February num- 
ber. We labor hard to make each 
number better than any of its prede- 
cessors. 





—— One subscriber sent us during 
March, by each present subscriber, | 
will be a very special favor, and 
largely increase the good influence of 
this paper. We want the JouRNAL 
read by every teacher. 

— Special attention is called to 
the Official Department, The decis- 





ions are timely and important. 


WILL THEY DO IT? 





O further argument is needed to 
show the lack of proper infor- 
mation on the part of the average 
member of the Legislature, than the 
proposed action of the General As- 
sembly of Kansas in regard to her 
excellent Normal Schools. 
People have been passing straight 


| through Missouri for years and buy- 


ing land in Kansas, and locating 
there, because of the superiority of 
the schools of that State over those 
in Missouri. Missouri has lost more 
than a million of intelligent, produc- 
tive citizens, within ten years, be- 
cause she is so far behind other States 
in her public school system, and now 
it is proposed by a number of the 
members of the Legislature of Kan- 
sas to strike a blow at the Normal 
Schools, which, if successful, will set 
back the cause of education in that 
State for a quarter of a century. 

Will they do it? We don’t believe 
they will. 

The great and pressing need of 


our public school system in this as 


well as in other States, is better 
qualified teachers. 

The press of Kansas complain 
that the teachers are incompetent. 
The politicians take up the cry of 
the press, and propose to remedy the 
evil. How? By abolisbing the very 
instrumentalities which are most efli- 
cient in giving the State competent 
teachers—in destroying the Normal 
Schools. 

The average member of the Legis- 
lature needs to be better posted. If 
our teachers would lay before him 


‘the facts and arguments published in 


the journals devoted to education, 
we should soon find a more liberal 
policy inaugurated, not only to main- 
tain the public schools, but to ren- 
der far more efficient and useful the 
several Normal Schools already es- 
tablished. We are sure better coun- 
cils will prevail, and that no back- 
ward steps will be taken. 

Let our teachers and school officers 


|see to it that members of the Legis- 


lature are furnished the necessary 
data upon which to act intelligently. 
Will they do it? 





Every teacher in the State should 
read this journal. Every county su- 
perintendent shouid work for it. 
Every director should have a copy. 
The people need light. 
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EFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY J. 8. CROSBY. 
How may the efficiency of our public 
schools be increased ? 


EFORE making the briefest crit- 
icism as to their efficiency, it 
will be necessary to form a definite 
conception of their true end and aim. 
It is by no means unusual for an insti- 
tution or custom to come into exist- 
ence and to continue for a long time, 
sustained and revered by the people, 
very few of whom have any intelli- 
gent appreciation of its origin and 
quite as few any good reason for its 
continuance. Nor is this general 
ignorance of the principle underlying 
it any argument against a custom. It 
is but an illustration of the process by 
which we have become acquainted 
with many general truths. 


There is nothing more firmly fixed, 
or more sure to remain an ever pre- 
sent factor in the problem of Ameri- 
can civilization and progress than the 
institution of free public schools. 
Nearly all classes, parties, and sects 
agree that they must be sustained. 
No man dare appear as a candidate 
for popular favor in any part of our 
country without declaring his friend- 
liness to common schools. In view of 
this general conviction of the necessi- 
ty, it might not seem the best use of 
time to enquire into the reason of 
their existence. Asa client in court 
gladly listens to a favorable decision 
although the judge arrives at it by a 
false course of reasoning, so the fact 
that the people have decided to main- 
tain free schools is so gratifying that 
one is tempted to refrain from scru- 
tinizing very closely their motives in 
so doing. 

But while the importance of this 
practical acknowledgment of the 
principle that the State should pro- 
vide for the education of the people 
is in no danger of being over estimat- 
ed, it by no means renders the reason 
a matter of little importance. Upon 
a correct understanding ot it depends 
the whole question of what the schools 
shall be and do, and to it must we re- 
fer in all our plans for the improve- 
ment of the system. What question 
more pertinent to the efficiency of the 
schools than, What are they intended 
to effect? From an improper or im- 
perfect idea of their true function 
arise nearly all the dangers which be- 
set the system. As a resolution is 
often best defeated by an amend- 
ment, so the true ends of the schools 
are subverted by measures suggested 
by those who adopt this as the only 
means of accomplishing their purpose 
in a community almost unanimous in 
its desire for an effective school sys- 
tem, but having crude notions of what 
constitutes it; while from the same 
want of an intelligent grasp of true 
principles the best suggestions are 
disregarded and much needed im- 
provements adopted but slowly. 

An idea, the results of whose in- 
fluence are anything but salutary, 
yet far too prevalent, is that the pri- 
mary object of the public schools is 





to train the young for what are term- | defeat the very ends of his existence! 
ed the practical pursuits of life, that And for the protection and security 
is, for business; that studies should | of what right is there more urgent 
be selected in view of what the ma-/| necessity on the part of the State? 
jority of pupils will do in after life; The slightest neglect in this regard 
school influences directed by the con- | works the greatest wrong to the in- 
sideration of what sphere of action dividual, for when he becomes old 
they are to occupy. In other words | enough to be conscious of his right,and 
the State is called upon to make your | to enforce it for himself, the time has 
son, and mine, and the sons of our| gone by when it were possible to en- 
neighbors, successful artisans, busi-| force it. Shall the State with strohg 
ness and professional men. hand and jealous eye protect the aged 

If a number of citizens, a majority | an in the possession of paltry wealth 
even, chose to unite for the purpose | which it has already assisted him 
of giving their children these adyan- |i acquiring, and shall it neglect to 
tages, it might be commendable; still | Secure the heaven descended inherit- 
more 80, should they feel disposed to ance of intelligence to the child who 
extend them to the children of such | is so much more a citizen of the State 
as were not able to provide them, but | a8 he has the prospect of longer life 
little right would they have to com-| init? But it matters not which of 
pel another man to join them in the | the two reasons be regarded as caus- 
enterprise, or to call upon the State to|ing the obligation, the result will be 
assist them, unless it be true that the | the same as to the direct object for 
majority can do no wrong, and that | Which the schools will be established 
might indeed makes right. As|and maintained, viz: to make intelli- 
well might I call upon the State, my | gent citizens; to make men, thinkers. 
neighbors, or you, to set my sou up| This is the primary function of our 
in business as to pay for his prepara- | public schools, and although by tak- 





tion for it. The prevalence of this 
idea is to be lamented, not only on 
account of the false aims and meth- 
ods to which it gives rise, but because 
it tends to introduce into our educa- 
tional system the same soul-shriveling 
spirit which pervades our business 
and social life, the spirit of mammon 
worship, money being regarded as 
the index to business and professional 
success. What worthy enthusiasm 
can a teacher arouse in a class of stu- 
dents, what can he himself manifest, 
when he knows that each member of 
that class is anxiously looking for- 


ing the child under its control and 
to a certain extent preventing the 
parent from providing it, the State is 
incidentally under obligation not to 
neglect the so-called practical educa- 
tion; its main purpose is to make in- 
telligent men. This it must do, and 
not leave the other undone. It is only 
with an eye single to this purpose that 
we can arrive at a correct estimate of 
the success of our schools, or be at all 
sure that changes suggested are calcu- 
lated to increase their efficiency. 





[ shall enter upon no extended ar- 
|gument in proof of what I believe to 


ward for, and that his main object in| be true, that our public school system 
attending school is to prepare for pro-| is anything but efficient in the devel- 
motion from school to the position of | opment of intelligent men and women. 
bill clerk in some mercantile house, L refer to the primary and grammar 
or errand boy in some railroad office ? | schools. They constitute the bulk of 
Not but that those positions are desir- the system; in their support is the 
able and honorable, and that those | greater part of the revenue expend- 
who fill them should be educated, but | ed; and to them is devoted the great- 
that our system should be so weak | er amount of time and talent; while 
and abortive as to let students go| many who profess to be the most ear- 
forth with the idea that there is any-| nest friends of popular education, the 
thing more honorable or desirable | staunchest supporters of common 
than the possession of that intellec-| schools, contend that the high school 
tual manhood which it is the true| does pot belong to the system at all, 
function of public schools to develop. r 


| 


|but is rather an attempt to over edu- 
The reason most often given for the | cate the masses. Leaving out of con- 





obligation of the State to provide for 
the education of the people, is that it 
must do so in order to preserve its 
own existence. The stability of a 
government like ours depends upon 
the intelligence of the people, a mat- 


ter which cannot be left to chance or | 


uncertainty. This is indeed a suffic- 
ient reason for the obligation, but not 
the only one. It would not be true of 


all governments; what is patriotism | 


here would be treason in some coun- 


tries, the surest Way to overthrow the | 


existing form of government. Still, 
all governments are in duty bound to 
provide for and secure the education 
of the people. There are certain in- 
alienable rights for the protection of 
which governments are instituted. 
What right more dear to man than 
liberty, freedom from that ignorance 
and superstition which goes so far to 


sideration, then, the high schools and 
| State universities, which reach direct- 
ily but few of the people, what are 
| the schools doing to develop manhood 
}and womanhood? And here we must 
not be deceived by the fact that there 
are in every community men and wo- 
|/men of the highest intelligence who 
point to the common schools as the 
only ones they ever attended. They 
are generally persons possessed of an 
| innate tendency to think and improve, 
who will avail themselves of advan- 
tages by which they are surrounded | 











little, it seems to me, considering the 
money, time and labor expended. In 
proof of this it is sufficient to refer to 
the fact. which must be regarded as 
the chief cause of the failure, viz: 
that the State has finished what it 
does towards the education of citi- 
zens by the time said citizens are 
twelve or at most fourteen years of 
age. The amount or value of an ed- 
ucation, in the lowest sense of the 
word, that can be given an ordinary 
child before that age may be various- 
ly estimated; but to read, write and 
cipher; what superior intelligence 
does an elementary knowledge of 
these arts imply? One man comes to 
the ballot box, takes a ballot, reads 
the name upon it with an air of wis- 
dom, and casts it, but, it may be, with 
little idea of the principles represent- 
ed by the men whose names he has 
read. Another comes, takes his ballot 
from a friend, casts it without looking 
at it, for perhaps he cannot read. The 
one is really as intelligent a voter as 
the other, except that the first will 
labor under the disadvantage of think- 
ing himself the better educated. I 
would as soon my son should not 
learn 1o read at all, as have him read 
what and as most men read. I would 
have him depend upon his friends for 
his calculations rather than have him 
learn arithmetic with the idea that 
the knowledge is to assist him in get- 
ting a living without work, or in 
keeping even with his fellows in sharp 
practice. And still all that can be 
done by our schools for the great mass 
of children before the age referred to 
may amount to nothing more. Yet it 
is expected that as by some miracle 
they will have developed that pur- 
pose and fixedness of character which 
shall result in good citizenship. <As 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined; 
but it is the final bend that gives the 
tree its form. Children are sent out 
of school, as it is hoped, with a cer- 
tain bent or inclination, but they are 
as yet but pliant twigs, liable and 
likely to be bent many times and in 
many directions before they take their 
final course, most characters, it is be- 
lieved, being formed after the age of 
fourteen years. The theory of Rous- 
seau, promulgated in his Emile, is 
doubtless familiar to many. This 
work, although containing much that 
looks better in theory than it would 
in practice, as is the case with the 
writings of enthusiastic reformers, 
carries much truth in the idea that no 
attempt at purely intellectual training 
should be made before the age of 
twelve years. Of course the age 
would vary with different individuals, 
but our present system of education 
has got through with most of the 
children before they are old enough to 
begin with. How do the great ma- 
jority of public school teachers go 


after leaving school, I had almost said | forth like an unhappy people of old 
in spite of school, and who would be | '® make bricks without straw, aye, 
equally intelligent in any equally cul-|¢¥e" Without clay, for although we 
tivated community. The.question is, | SP¢@* of the Plastic mind, most of us 
What has the State accomplished in | ve to do with what has not as yet 
this regard by means of the schools | that consistency which is susceptible 
‘more than would have been done |°f Moulding, much less of drying and 


|without their aid? Comparatively burning. Not only is the time spent 
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in the vain endeavor to educate that 
which can hardly be said to heave an 
existence, in a great measure wasted, 
but there can be little doubt that 
great damage is done to mind and 
body by the unnatural process. Who 
that has spent weary hours endeavor- 
ing to lead the infant mind to the 
comprehension of some principle has 
failed to think how quickly it would 
grasp the thought a few years later ; 
how that which is so dark would 
flash upon the maturer mind a thing 
of joy. While at the tender age when 
most are taught to believe they un- 
derstand what it is impossible that 
they should, the process is anything 
but a joy to teachcr and pupil. Is it 
said that this early discipline is 
necessary to the development of 
the youthful mind? Who that has 
taught in the high school or academy 
has failed to observe that the pupils 
coming from the less favored districts, 
young men and women who may have 
had a few weeks of indifferent in- 
struction for a winter or:two, but 
who had escaped in their childhood 
the six or seven grades enjoyed by 
the rest of the school, were often the 
most successful and satisfactory stu- 
dents? They might not at first make 
quite so good an appearance as those 
more accustomed to school, but when 
it came to the honest work of think- 
ing, no falsely called habits of thought 
to overcome, but fresh, and for the 
first time really cons¢ious of mental 
existence, they would revel in their 
new life, and in three or four years 
accomplish what had been done no 
better by the others in ten or twelve, 
with the advantage ot having spent 
their earlier years laying the founda- 
tions of a healthy physique, free from 
the dwarfing effects of close rooms, 
unnatural positions, petulant teach- 
ers, and ineffectual attempts to be 
men before they were youth. How 
often have we seen one of these raw 
recruits'g ‘asp and intelligently explain 
some principle of which he had never 
before heard, while many who had 
had the rule upon their tongues for 
years would fail to comprehend the 
reason at all. The rule stands for and 
in the way of the principle in their 
minds. 

Children are introduced to words, 
made to think they are ideas, and the 
wrong impression prevents mental 
advancement. All have at some time 
noticed the look of astonishment that 
comes overa pupil’s face when he dis- 
covers that some rule or formula fa- 
miliar in sound, has also a sense and 
inner import. It may be said that 
the fault is in the method of teaching. 
It will never be corrected until teach- 
ers have mind to deal with. It takes 
mind to grasp an idea. The child 
with hardly the elementary develop- 
ment of an intellect takes the arbitra- 
ry sign for the idea, and it takes him 
along time to find out the mistake. 
The great majority never make the 
discovery at all, at least they never 
form the habit of looking for the rea- 
son of opinions and sentiments they 
come to hold, but go out into the 


because they have been to school, 
looking with ineffable pity upon one 
who may never have learned to read 
the printed page but who may be im- 
measurably better educated than they 
in their lettered ignorance. ; 

But if no injury were done by this 
early schooling, and it could be shown 
to be on the whole a benefit, it would 
still be no part of the State’s duty to 
provide it, if its objectin maintaining 
schools is to form character, to make 
citizens. As before hinted, to accom- 
plish this, the proper influences must 
be brought to bear upon the individu- 
al at a time when there has been such 
a development of mental ability as to 
ensure some degree of identity be- 
tween the pupil and the citizen he is 
to become. It is well known that the 
real disposition often fails to show it- 
self until the approach of manhood. 
Many who are at first troublesome, 
unruly, the subjects of continual aux- 
iety an.l regret to parents and teach- 
ers, seem to change with the approach 
of later youth, becoming noble, gen- 
erous, the promoters of peace and 
good order. While on the other hand, 
the good little boy develops into the 
braggart and bully. In esch case 
there is no true development of char- 
acter, no manifestation of the real na- 
ture. The child is a little animal, full of 
animal propensities with no intellect 
to direct them. The first boy is of 
good metal, no coward, and the ordi- 
nary checks of infant vivacity are not 
sufficient to restrain his physical 
spontaneity, but as soon as his mind 
is mature enough to see the reasona- 
bleness of demands made upon him, 
he becomes self-governing. The other 
boy is of poorer stock. At first he 
is deterred from petty disobedience 
through physical fear, but as soon as 
his muscle has outgrown its weak and 
dependent condition and he no longer 
apprehends physical pain, he becomes 
unruly, not having the native intelli- 
gence to restrain himself. Such na- 
tures as the latter seldom become 
good citizens unless they are brought 
under some quickening influence and 


discipline after they have passed 
through the uncertain period of early 
childhood. Out of this too numerous 
class come the great bagly of bad citi- 
zens, and to their education should 
the State give special attention in a 
system which it institutes for the pur- 
pose of making good ones. 

What might be done in this direc- 
tion is suggested by the success attend- 
ing efforts made in reform schools, 
fine characters being developed from 
those who had been considered incor- 
rigible. And not only woul-t the baser 
sort be saved, but those having right 
inclinations by nature would be en- 
couraged and assisted to greater ex- 
cellence had they but the proper at- 


tention at the right time. 
HiGu SCHOOL, St. Joseph. 
(Concluded in our next number.) 
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SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amount 
being done in all the States, and yet 





world satisfied that they are educated 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

NY teacher in any institution, 
that cannot arouse such a spirit 
of cheerful labor in a pupil as_ will 
overcome his natural laziness, his 
love of mischief, and his tendency to 
animal indulgence is, so far as that 
pupil is concerned, a failure; impart- 
ing weakness instead of strength, 
willful virulence instead of manly 
self-control in every sensunl gratifica- 
tion. And any institution, I care 
not how many and how com- 
modious its buildings, how able 
and celebrated its professors, I care 
not how extensive and well selected 
its libraries, how costly and well 
adapted its laboratories, how ample 
and well arranged its museums, how 
well storeu and attractive its art gal- 
leries; I say any institution which 
cannot excite in any pupil, a spirit of 
earnest industry and enthusiastic en- 
deavor in legitimate pursuits, that 
will displace his lazy, shirking habits 
and evil tendencies, is educating that 
pupil in vice instead of virtue, for 
future evil instead of good, and to be 
a curse rather than a blessing to him- 
self and his kind. Such an institu- 
tion and such a pupil ought to be 
separated ; and the sooner the better. 
How many colleges or academies or 
normal schools «ct on this principle? 
Holbrook. ; 





TEACHING GEOMETRY. 





BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 
Directions and Conditions. 

I. The first condition is a well 
qualified teacher who understands the 
lesson, knows how to teach it, is not 
afraid to work, and to have the entire 
class work persistently and success- 
fully. 

2. A suitable text book, well filled 
with copious exercises at the close of 
each chapter or book, which are to be 
constructed and demonstrated by each 
pupil, is the second condition. 


3. During the time allowed to 
geometry,the class ought to solve from 
500 to 800 exercises. 

4. The working tools required by 
the pupil for class work are, a good, 
substantial string, say thirty inches 
iu length, a loop at one end and a 
knot at the other; a straight-edged 
ruler, properly graduated ; plenty of 
crayon and blackboard surface. For 
work on paper, a set of “‘plotting in- 
struments” is necessary. The true 
measure of the teacher is chalk and 
brains; or, if you please, brains and 
chalk, for they are inseparable. 

5. For purposes of illustration and 
explanation models made of stiff 
pasteboard are better in some respects 
than thoze rmade of wood, besides 
their cost is trifling. 

6. Half of each recitation should be 
devoted to the exercises. The pro- 
positions put into book, having the 
demonstrations aunexed, are to be 
demonstrated by the entire class, 


of all, and by theskipping process the 
interest is intense. 

The teacher who permits two ’or 
three pupils to demonstrate the pro- 
positions, and thus fails to make self- 
reliant geometricians of the class, 
is a fraud as a teacher, and should 
be hustled out of the class room 
“without benefit of the clergy.” 


7. Pupils ought to be required to 
master the definitions as they occur 
in the text. A good definition clearly 
comprehended is the basis of close, 
accurate thought. The person well 
skilled in accurate definitions is 
doubly prepared for tron ribbed logic. 
8. It requires from two to four 
hours to prepare a lesson in geometry 
including the exercises, and the pupil 
should not, except in rare cases, be 
permitted to study algebra and geom- 
etry at the same time. 

9. The teacher who is hunting for 
an easy book adapted to the capacity 
of his class, ought to be hurled from 
the class room with a celerity that 
would do credit to the flight of a 
comet. 

10. Every demonstration, statement 
of a principle, explanation of a con- 
struction should be stated in clear, 
chaste language. 


11. No class going through the book, 
not constructing and demonstrating 
the theorems and solving the prob- 
lems, understands the snbject of 
geometry. They cannot apply what 
they have, neither can they use it to 
test original work. The teacher who 
instructs in this manner is a failure, 
and nearly all of the American text 
books are failures in this respect ; 
however, there has been a wonderful 
change in this respect during the last 
ten years. Prof. Tappan (Ray’s 
Geometry) broke the ice when that 
little book was issued. A shudder 
went up from some _ fossiliferous 
teachers. Also, Prof. Brooks gave 
us areal genuine little book, too; it 
is too short, however. Chauvenet 
stands at the head of American au- 
thors; he made a mistake in not in- 
serting the appropriate exercises at 
the close of each book; his collection 
of exercises is admirable in the main. 
Prof. Venable is the author of an ex- 
cellent treatise: the exercises are well 
classified, but his “‘hints” take off the 
fine edge of this valuable treatise. 
The pupils ought not to have access 
to the “hints.”’ Prof. Olney is the 
author of a huge volume, but some- 
how he made the exercises entirely 
too easy. 

Remark. 1 visited a school and 
heard a class recite in geometry 
(Chauvenet’s). The class was almost 
through (?) the book. I asked the 
teacher how many exercises the class 
had constructed during the year. 
She auswered, “Thirteen, all in book 
I.” I fear there are too many “thir- 
teen exercise’ teachers in our coun- 
try. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








which may be done in the following 
manner: A states the proposition, B 
explains the construction, C demon- 
strates the first step, D the second, 





there is room for more, 


and so on, thus holding the attention 


WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you caw their adver- 
tisement in this journal? It will be 
a mutual benefit so to do. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE, 


BY L. F. SOLDAN. 

N the process of learning there are 

- two elements that need special 
consideration : the knowledge that is 
to be acquired, and the mind that is 
to acquire it. From their state of 
mutual independence the stores of 
knowledge and the soul of the learner 
are to be brought in contact with 
each other. The facts must be trans- 
formed into ideas and stored away in 
the young mind. Here the questions 
arise: what eflect this contact will 
have on the facts of knowledge? 
what influence it exercises over the 
mind? If all knowledge allowed it- 
self to be absorbed and assimilated in 
the same shape in which it exists in 
systems of science, if the vast num- 
ber of facts, the long array of princi- 
ples that dwell in the recesses of ab- 
straction would willingly yield to the 
feeble young hand that timidly grasps 
at them; or, if, on the other hand, 
the young mind were willing or able 
to receive the concentrated theorems 
as they are extracted from a mass of 
details, there would be no difficulty 
in teaching anything to any mind. 
But, as it is, the plastic qualities of 
science and mind are very limited. 
Principles cannot be changed to ac- 
commodate the learner, as any such 
alteration would be a change from 
truth to falsehood ; nor can we gift 
the child with a new mind to suit the 
scientific requirements of a study. 

Rational instruction has to reconcile 
aud cancel this apparent antithesis of 
science and mind. As long as both 
remain unmodified their contact is 
impossible. One of them must be 
made to yield. Both are pliable toa 
limited extent. Mind can be caused 
to remember things which it cannot 
grasp, and science can be stripped of 
its higher apparatus of abstraction 
and difficult data. By this, how- 
ever, science loses its systematic com- 
pleteness and what remains is know- 
ledge pertaining to a science but no 
longer the science itself. Of these 
two ways the latter seems to be the 
better, in as much as it has always 
been followed in education even with 
those that forced the mind to work in 
an uncongenial manner. 


The first truth that opens itself to 
us is, that science as such cannot be 
taught to the child, and hence we 
must be~guided in the selection of 
subject matter by the mental and 
physical conditions of the pupil. So 
far the question was solved long ago 
Careful selection and arrangement of 
the knowable no less practiced in 
teaching in antiquity than they are in 
our times. But beyond this the old 
school did not go in accommodation. 
Here was the knowledge which, ac- 
cording to the experience of ages, 
was well adapted to the capacity of 
the child, and hence he was made to 
acquire it. The object, the knowledge 
to be taught, was alone considered, 
and the interest of the learning sub- 
ject was lost sight of in the general 
truism that education is good for the 


child. Buttoward the end of the last Leunindewer, 


century an educational reform follow- 
ed‘upon the heels of a political ope. 
In the French revolution subjective 
individuality freed itself from the 
oppressive fetters of objective reality, 
the State. In asimilar way in educa- | 
tion the right of the learning subject | 
to have its interest regarded higher 
than those of the object, the know- 
ledge, was asserted by Pestalozzi. 
The ultimate test ofa finished edu- 
cation was to be not the number of 
facts known, but the effect it had on 
the growth and strength of the pu- 
pil’s faculties. Before Pestalozzi, the 
work of the school was instruction ; 
with him, instruction and education 
were considered the task of the 
school. 

The imparting of information is of 
a double character: it is instructive 
and educative. It is instructive, as it 
supplies facts of knowledge to the 
mind; it may be made educative by 
giving exercise to the mental powers 
that are active in grasping and mas- 
tering it. The result of instruction 
is knowledge, that of education has 
been called culture, in contradistine- 
tion to the former. 

It cannot be denied that knowledge 
is culture in itself, that even the most 
mechanical way of acquiring know- 
ledge gives training or education to at 
least some faculty of the mind, and 
hence the ideas of knowledge and 
culture seem to pass over into each 
other dialectically. To acknowledge 
that even the simple retaining of 
knowledge gives some educative train- 
ing, let us call i¢ material culture, 
while we use the name formal culture 
for the training which the faculties re- 
ceive by their activity, without regard 
to the kind or the content of the pre- 
sented knowledge. While all instruc- 
tion yields both material culture, that 
is knowledge, and formal culture, 
that is mental training, it must be 
conceded that it may be made to 
yield more of the one and less of the 
other. Wecan teach in such a way 
that the amount of formal culture or 
training gained by the pupil is insig- 
nificant. That this can be done is 
due to the peculiar retentive charac- 
ter of our memory. The road to 
memory leads not through reason ; it 
is not arecord of what we understand 
only, but it can retain the shadow of 
things whose substance never lived 
in our understanding. I repeat, the 
mind can be made to remember things 
which it cannot grasp. 


If we speak of the culture or dis- 
cipline which is to be the result of 
school instruction, we mean, whether 
instruction has been imparted in such 
a way that it has given to the pupil 
not only material but also the widest 
possible formal culture. 

Much has been said about the rela- 
tive merits of both without solving 
the difficulty that seems to be in the 
question, which is more important, 
formal or material culture? Before 
Pestalozzi, material culture, the re- 
membering of facts, was the main 
object; with this educational reform- 





er the opposite extreme gained the 





It became customary to 
speak of the formal side, the intellec- 
tual training, as of culture “par ex- 
cellence,’”’ and to look with a kind of 
quiet contempt upon material culture, 
or fact knowledge. Memory seemed 
to be held at a discount, and was de- 
rided and sneered at as an indication 
of a weak intellect. Instruction be- 
came a kind of mental gymnastics 
and consisted of energetic and intel- 
ligent practice on the silliest fact ma- 
terial. A glance at some of the text 
books used in those schools is suffic- 
ient to show the correctness of my 
assertion. The great merit of P’s 
reform consisted in that he recognized 
the importance of formal culture; his 
error in ignoring material culture too 
much. More recently this extreme of 
empty formalism has been discarded 
for a system that unites beth. The 
perfect realization of extreme mater- 
ial culture would be the learned fool 
and that of extreme formal culture 
the shrewd ignoramus, hardly fit 
ideals for education. 

The principal mistakes disclosed in 
the history of methods lie in the di- 
rection of the two extremes mention- 
ed, showing how difficult 1t is to ob- 
serve the golden middle way. 

EDUCATION BY THE erare’ 
[No. 5.] 


“T has been urged that since sound 
+_ principles of political economy re- 
quire au elaborate and extended di- 
vision of labor, and since the welfare 
and maintenance of society, in its 
highest, best types, requires exclusive 
and distinct pursuits, professions or 
vocations, so there must needs be dif- 
ferent classes of society, separated in 
the scale of dignity by gradations of 
high and low degree—an upper and 
lower tendom—that there must be 
“mud-sills” of society, as well as su- 
perstructure, polished pillars, archi- 
trave, entablature, cornice, roof, dome 
and piunacle. 

It is claimed that education creates 
a pride that is incompatible with 
manual labor and “drudgery;’ that 
it infuses a spirit of vaulting ambi- 
tion into the masses, which creates a 
contempt for ghysical labor, for agri- 
culture and the mechanic too ; thus de 
ranging the whole order of nature 
and threatening the harmony and 
welfare of society. This view has 
been illustrated in this wise: young 
men go out as graduates from your 
high schools with inordinate self-es- 
teem, with ridiculously inflated pride, 
with exaggerated ideas of their own 
importance, and with an ineradicable 
impression that manual labor is much 
beueath their dignity. They will not 
work, but wait for an “opening” to 
fame and fortune. The opening does 
not present itself: fame and fortune do 
not seek them, and plead for the 
houor of their condescending patron- 
age. They wait, and lounge upon the 
street corners, and in the vicinity of 
dens of vice, till sheer necessity drives 
them to seek a livelihood “by their 
wits.”’ Thus, false pride leads to idle- 
ness ; idleness to penury and want; 





these to vice, and vice to crime. Thus 
your high schools are feeders for your 
penitentiaries. A dark picture, truly; 
but lacking in the essential elements 
of the relation of cause and effect, of 
consistence, logical sequence and veri- 
ty. 

The foregoing is not a position as- 
sumed, for convenience of the argu- 
ment in hand,to be taken by the oppo- 
nents of high schools ; but it is one of 
the commonest objections to free pub- 
lic education urged by those who feel 
themselves called upon to give rea- 
sons for their opposition. The objec- 
tion has recently been stated to me. 
Indeed, I hear it so frequently that 
whenever I have occasion to discuss 
the subject with the enemies of public 
schools I anticipate, in expectation, 
its announcement. This explanation 
is by way of apology for the promi- 
nence I give to so great an absurdity. 

But what are the weak points in the 
argument? First, the assumption 
that there is any necessity for a divis- 
ion of society upon a scale of dignity, 
graded,or determined, by pursuits or 
vocations is false. The fact that such 
divisions do exist is admitted; that 
they may be convenient to society is 
not material to the issue, and will not 
be denied. The question as to 
whether it is even desirable to remove 
these distinctions is wholly irrelevant 
to the present discussion. Certain 
associates may contribute to my 
pleasure or happiness, and others pos- 
sess no such powers. Certain associ- 
ations may be congenial to my tastes, 
and others not. [elect between them, 
with perfect propriety, and my choice 
injures no one, and offends no intelli- 
gent person. It offends the ignorant, 
frequently ; hence the necessity for 
educating them. But that there ex- 
ists a necessity for these convention- 
al barriers, except upon the basis of 
the moral character and tendency of 
individuals and pursuits no man can 
prove. There are certain rational 
distinctions between classes— certain 
reasonable divisions or partitions in 
society—and there are certain ideas 
of respectability which are not only 
irrational and unreasonable, but also 
a reproach upon our claims to intelli- 
gence and common sense. The man 
who uses the strength of his hands is 
fully 'as respectable as he who uses 
the powers of his brain, for the same 
purpose: to achieve an honest liveli- 
hood. Any other view is the out- 
growth of a maudlin, disgusting, sen- 
timentality, that needs the the purify- 
ing influence of education. These 
views find confirmation in the aphor- 
isms and sententious phrases of the 
every day life of all civilized men: 
“you cannot judge by appearances,” 
“a man’s clothes are not the man,” “a 
polished surface hides many a flaw,” 
“honor and shame from no condition 
rise,”’ etc.; and in the theories and 
principles underlying religion. 


There is no legitimate place in so- 
ciety for mud-sills, in the opprobrious 
sense in which society uses that term; 
and the presence of such an element 
is always dangerous to society. But 
more upon this point further on. If 
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the figure of speech embodied in the 
expression is determined by its 
etymological signification, or, in other 
words, if ‘‘mud-sills” is intended to 
indicate those upon whose exertions 
the welfare of society depends, then 
all honorable men—all who are true 
to themselves and to natural, univer- 
sal obligations—are mud-sills of socie- 
ty. The world is not benefitted by 
any other class; society has use for 
none others, they are a curse to it. 

That education tends to debase 
manual labor is a most monstrousand 
groundless assumption. How does it 
operate to produce such a result? 
What is the rationale of the supposed 
process? Who has ever undertaken 
to explain? Is it not universally ad- 
mitted—is it not self-evident—that 
the intelligent have a higher concep- 
tion of duty than the stolid and ig- 
norant? For this very reasonacrime 
committed by one who has had the 
benefit of education is, by common 
consent, accorded greater enormity 
than the same crime committed by 
the uneducated. Our criminal judges 
recognize this fact and emphasize it 
when pronouncing sentence. The 
extent of sentence is confessedly 
measured, in numerous cases, by this 
consideration. Does it not follow 
that as the mind is developed the ap- 
preciation of the honor that attaches 
to the faithful performance of duty 
also enhances? Now, suppose all 
men were equally educated. <A vast 
majority would still be compelled to 
follow physical pursuits. In this case 
would it be possible to make invid- 
ious distinctions between men on the 
basis of labor? Is it not apparent 
that it is ¢ynorance, and not educa- 
tion, that debases labor? It is ad- 
mitted that many who are educated 
are ashamed to labor, but it is denied 
that the cause assigned has anything 
to do in producing the result. In all 
such instances education has simply 
failed to remove the effects of bad 
home training (or its absence), and 
the inculcation of pernicious social 
heresies. 


The argument is weak in that it is 
illogical.. You can never reason from 
a particular premise to a universal 
conclusion. It does not follow that 
because one educated man, or a 
thousand, possesses great defects of 
character, all educated men will man- 
ifest the same or similar weaknesses. 
It by no means follows that education 
is the cause of these defects. If such 
reasoning be correct, then all religion 
must be decried because villains are 
detected within the pale of the 
church. If education is justly con- 
demned because it fails sometimes to 
accomplish its ends, then it is a crime 
to enact and execute laws, because no 
laws have ever been able to prevent 
theft, rapine and murder. 

The argument is weak in that, if it 
proves anything, it proves too much ; 
proves more than its authors will ever 
admit. Hence, in advancing it, while 
denying or refusing to accept, its 
legitimate cousequences they are 
inconsistent. It is clear that if educa- 


given case, being always the same 
thing, it will invariably produce the 
same result. Therefore, for the good 
of society and the happiness of man- 
kind, no one should ever be educated. 
Universal mental darkness, stupidity 
and ignorance would be a blessing 
and a guarantee of virtue. Who will 
accept this logical sequence ? 
Education with reference to the in- 
dividual is the same as education 
with reference to the masses; and re- 
sults differ not in kind but as to ex- 
tent. Neither our high or other 
schools are the ministers of our penal 
institutions, nor the nurseries of 
crime. The reverse of the proposi- 
tion is true. Education does tend to 
diminish crime, and this is one of the 
reasons why the State should encour- 
age it. 

It would afford the writer pleasure 
to examine in detail the old argument 
wherein cases of crime of great mag- 
nitude, perpetrated by the educated 
who moved in society’s first circles, 
are contrasted with the lesser sins of 
the humbler walks of life; wherein 
the fact that education enables its 
possessor the more craftily to devise 
means of accomplishing crime, and of 
concealing it, or escaping detection, is 
given prominence. It would afford 
him pleasure to show that frequently 
in matters of State the educated vil- 
lain would be powerless, but for the 
dull, stupid, credulous mass upon 
whom he depends, and uses, as the 
skillful mechanic uses his tools; and 
to suggest that he could not thus 
wield this mass if it were enlighten- 
ed. I should delight to analyze, for 
the edification of the enemies of pop- 
ular education, the spirit of commun- 
ists, and the impulses contrelling and 
maddening mobs. I should like to 
compare the effects, the total results, 
of leading individual crimes marring 
the world’s history with the results 
of those popular outbursts and revo- 
lutions which were solely actuated by 
by the folly and ignorance of the 
participants in them. But the pa- 
tience of my readers would not per- 
mit it. Nor isit necessary. 


It is “popular education’”’—meaning 
education by the State—to which ob- 
jection is raised, and the objectors do 
not oppose education per se, or edu- 
cation by some other means. It will 
be remembered they state ‘“‘each par- 
ent should educate his own children,” 
or “the church should control in the 
education of the young,” thereby ad- 
mitting that education is desirable. 
But in casting about for the means ot 
defending their position they find 
they must abandon it, or resort to the 
miserable subterfuge ot denying (for 
the nonce) the beneficial tendency and 
effects of education. Hence, it is nec- 
essary, in order to route them com- 
pletely, to drive them from every po- 
sition in which they entrench them- 
selves. 

It is necessary to make conclusive, 
first, the effect of education upon the 
individual; then its effect upon the 
citizen, and the advantage thereof to 
the State, Yet when this is done, 





tion produces a certain result in a 


one link in the chain will still be 


wanting to connect the State with an 
obligation (or duty) of educating her 
people. 
R. D. SHANNON. 
JEFFERSON City, 1876. 
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Hon. Henry C. Brokmeyer on the School 
Fund. 
HE following correspondence will 
explain itself: 
Re 

Col. H. C. Brockmeyer: 
Deak Sir—I am told that your 
speech on the school fund at Jeffer- 
son City before the State Teachers’ 
Association a year ago has not been 
published. 

Will it be asking too much to re- 
quest an outline of the argument at 
that time. I heard the speech, but 
do not hold itin memory well enough 
to reproduce the points of it. 

Yours truly, 








II. 
St. Louts, Feb.. 1876. 





Dear Sir—Yours of late date came 

to hand. The speech you refer to 
was delivered without premeditation, 
except what was given to it on the 
trip from St. Louis to Jefferson City. 
It was therefore introduced with the 
illustration of unwianowed wheat— 
of more bulk than value. 
The first position assumed was that 
all accumulation, of whatever kind 
and character, in the possession of 
man constitutes the real school fund 
of the race. The opinion was ex- 
pressed and illustrated that any por- 
tion of this accumulation, applied to 
any other use, to the detriment of ed- 
ucational interests, was a foolish 
mis-appropriation. The principle 
sought to be enforced, is the self-evi- 
dent truth that material means will 
bring the largest economic return 
by being devoted to the increase of 
intellectual resources. The next 
point touched was the cant about 
**Godless Schools.” The question was 
examined {why the public school should 
be called Godless. No ground 
was found for this assertion, ex- 
cept that they are priestless. But 
either this ground is wholly insuffi- 
cient, or else it involves a conception 
of God entirely at variance with the 
Christian idea. If a school is God- 
less because it is pristless, then we 
shall have to entertain the idea that 
the priest carries God about with 
him from place to place, somewhat 
after the idea that the organ-grinder 
carries the monkey: a very good 
Italian conception, perhaps, but not 
quite up to the Christian conception 
of the omnipresence of God, nor to 
His whe said that the sparrow could 
not fall from the roof without the 
will of Jehovah. 

The next was a kindred cart about 
“Intelligence without Religion,” and 
sincere regret was expressed that 
such an issue should be made. For 
if you assert evil of intelligence 
without religion, the temptation is 
great to inquire: how did the world 
fare when it was governed by religion 
without intelligence? Surely the re- 
trospect cannot be pleasant either to 
those who seek to destroy intelligence 
by destroying the common school, in 





order that religion according to their 
notion may flourish, or to those who 


desire that the old shall not pass 
away until the new has taken firm 
root. Either side to the controversy 
must dread an impartial investigation 
into the dark horrors of superstition, 
when religion, so called, reigned 
without intelligence. 

It was next shown that it is logic- 
ally impossible to eduvate a child in 
the public school without laying the 
foundation of all human excellence, 
whether moral, religious, economic, 
social or political. All human excel- 
lence depends upon intelligence and 
of this the pure public, the common 
school, as such—not the sectarian 
fountain of partisan strife, gall, 
poison and social pestilence, but the 
school that teaches what is common to 
all culture—lies at the foundation. 
The foundation, of course, is not the 
temple. To regard it as such would 
be a very serious mistake. But it is 
safe to assert that without this founda- 
tion the superstructure will warp and 
the edifice tumble to the ground. I 
speak not of the edifice of individual 
character and fortune, for this in a 
contingent world is extremely con- 
tingent; but I speak of the social 
and political structures and their 
foundations in the convictions of un- 
biassed citizenship. 

HI. C. Brokmeyer. 





THE SCHOOL LAW. 
E would suggest that some 
changes in our public school 
law are necessary, as growing out of 
defect shown by the mature experi- 
ence of officers in administering the 
law in Tennessee, as follows: 

I. No apportionment of the State 
school funds to be made by the State 
to any county failing to provide for 
a five months’ school in each school 
district, until such provision shall be 
made for a sufficient county levy. 

2. The school director shall have 
power to elect two commissioners 
who with the county Superintendent 
shall constitute the County Board of 
Education, of which the county Su- 
perintendent shall be chairman cx-of- 
ficio. 

3. It shall be the duty of the County 
Board to relieve the school directors 
from all duties except employing 
teachers. In addition to all other 
duties now performed by the school 
directors, the County Board shall se- 
lect and purchase sitces for school 
houses, receive teachers’ reports, aud- 
it their account and all other accounts, 
and pay their salaries. 

The committee on public schools, 
consisting of State Superintendent 
Leon Trousdale, Prof. S. Z. Sharp, 
Prof. E. B. Stearnes, Prof. James 
Comfort, Supt. H. M. Sherwood, re- 
ported the above to the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

On motion, the report was received 
and adopted as the sense of the Asso- 
ciation. 

These amendments to the school 
law meet our approval. We shall 
advocate them, too. 





THE school that is frequently com- 
pelled to have its teachers changed 
is concededly in a condition of chron- 





ic decay. 
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The Duke of Wellington said tha 





was that he opened fire ten minutes 
before the enemy were ready. Teach- 
er, scholar, parent and trustee, all 
ought to run on time, like an efficient 
ae cae meen a railroad man. Let all procrastina- 
ai Ae 2 bsitanrenats cede __ | tion be shelved. 

; ~| 3. Wasting powder in blank car- 
tridges. When you load, put in a 
ball cartridge, for it takes no more 


J. B. MERWIN 
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Eight editions are now published each month. | time. When you fire, make a centre 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. | shot, a * bull’s eye,” or the nearest 
=\|you can. Shoot like the soldiers on 
Bunker Hill. 

If itis building, build well, once 
forall. If it is buying articles for 
school use, get the best you can, for 
the best are ultimately the cheapest. 
If it is hiring a teacher, hire the best 
to be had, at whatever other sacrifice. 
A vborough,” warm-hearted teacher 
will do more service in six months, 
than a slip-shod, siack-twisted one 
possibly can in ten months or wwenty, 





POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Please remember that in addition to 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the year. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the marling postoffice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postofiice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 





= knowledge, and will train the pupils 
to right habits of study. That is the 
great object, for it leads to paramount 
and perpetual success. 


SHELVED. 
( YUPBOARD, closet, pantry and 

’ store-room, contain many things 
that are shelved. Some are good for 
nothing, and kept only from a vague 
idea of the nine years’ test—may yet 
serve some use. 

Some are only broken, and can be 
mended—screwed or glued, patched 
or sewed. 

Some are merely short of limbs or 
parts, waiting for the complement. 


cers or instructors, let the better ones 
be installed, and the poorer be 
shelved. 

4. Keeping on a dead level, or run- 
ning down bill. 

Just as weli is not enough. Make 
it better. Improvement is the watch 
word and countersign. Improve the 


|tors, ‘ Never do to-day what you can | 
put off till the day after to-morrow.” | 


the secret of many of his successes | 


for the first will inspire the love of 


In making changes of school offi- | 





AN HONEST AVOWAL, 
\ E call particular attention to the 
manly and straightforward 
editorial of Scribner’s Magazine for 
February on the subject of the secu- 
larization of the public schools. The 
‘subject is one which has been long 
|ago settled in the schools of Mis- 
-souri, but which is still agitating 
|the minds of thoughtful persons in 
many places. The editor of the 
| magazine in question, Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, is hardly one from whom we 
should have expected this bold accep- 
|tance of a conclusion so generally 
opposed by conscientious religious 
people. Itis not much praise per- 
haps to say that a man is honest, 
and yet, after all, it is the greatest 
praise, and not to be despised. 

Dr. Holland’s religious views are 
|well known. He stands rather on 
the conservative than on the radical 
side by nature, by habit and by posi- 
‘tion. It is no light thing for a man 
'so well known as he to come boldly 
\forward and acknowledge that the 
| views which he has held for so long, 
}and which it may not be too strong 
| language to say, he was rather ex- 
| pected to hold, are entirely changed, 


/and that he is unequivocally in favor 
|of taking the Bible, as a regular 
_reading book out of the public schools 
| Such an avowal is net without its 
| significance in other directions than 
‘that ot its author alone. It shows 
|very clearly the direction of the 
|great currents of thought. But we 
'call attention to it, as we said before, 


tors of the whole people. They ought 
in almost every place to be the man- 
ufacturers of public sentiment and 
not merely its exponent. The work 
of the principal of any large school 
is by no means done when she has 
heard all the lessons for the day, or 
indeed when she has carefully super- 
vised all her assistants, inspired the 
doubting, strengthened the feeble 
minded, and toned down the self-con- 
ceited. It is not done when she has 
made sure that all things are quietly 
and orderly progressing in the little 
world for whose well-being and pro- 
gress she is responsible. 


There are yet other things to do: 
In the first place it is to be remem- 
bered that the whole general spirit of 
any school, no matter how large, de- 
pends upon the general mental char- 
acter of the principal, and upon her 
alone. If she comes into her school 
out of a narrow circle of thought, 
from a sphere shut off from the great 
general interests of the world she 
will inevitably make the whole school. 
narrow also. Nowitis not necessari- 
ly but it is generally the case that a 
woman does not touch the gieat 
world currents at so many points as 
a man, and consequently even though 
she may teach exactly as well or even 
better, she is not so valuable in the 
position as he. 

Again in many instances—ndy, in 
most instances—there are many duties 
of supervision which, though not in- 


We beg to propose that a few old 
customs be shelved, perhaps forever : 


routine, or, at least, the execution of| a3 q manly and honest avowal, and 
the daily routine, in spirit and power. ‘one which will be read with great in- 


In fact, not to advance is to retreat, | 


terest by the hosts of friends and ad- 


1. “Crying for spilled milk,” or, 
in more classical terms, never regret 
over incurable evils, or lost opportu- 
nities, or evident impossibilities. 
When a thing is unquestionably dead 
and gone, let it be buried, with or 
without tombstone, as you wish. 

If the school trustees find that the 
six months ending March Ist, have | 


just as, on the current of the Missis- 
sippi, not to go up stream is to go 
down. The currents of public opin- 
ion are a vivid example of perpetual 
motion. Woe to that community, or 
society, or neighborhood, where a 
dead sea of stagnation lies in slug- 
gish calm forever, “a cycle of Ca- 
|thay.” In matters external and _ in- 
not been employed to the best advan- | ternal, the wear and tear never ceas- 
tage, look ahead, and ensure better|/es. Renewal must outdo decay and 
results for the months to come, in the | waste, or the result is worse than a 
matter of attendance, organization, | stand-still; it is a loss. 
collection of taxes, payment of sala-|up, Paint wears off. 
ries, and arousing of the public to/ hinges break or slip. 
duty.* brittle. 

If the saddest of all words are,!damaged. No end of duty to keep 


“It might have been,” yet the most|things up to the standard, and to 
sensible and manly words are, ** To- 


morrow it shall be redeemed.” It is 
said of some great generals, like 
Hannibal and Coligni, that they were 
most dangerous immediately after 
suffering defeat. ‘ 


cepted time” for courage, diligence, | yously nursed into growth and vigor. 
and zeal. ‘The star of the uncon-| Daily and hourly difficulties of study 
quered will ” never sets. Begin new | or conduct have to be met and solved 
enterprises. iby pupil and preceptor. Co-opera- 
2. Putting off to *\a more conve-| tion or collision of many forces -is 
nient season.” Order repairs to be | constant, yet the equilibrium mast be 
promptly made, school furniture to} securely maintained, as a locomotive 
be put in good order, necessary pur- |has to under eye, ear and hand of the 
chases to be made at once. Every | engineer, every minute of the trip. 
school is a machine, and must be kept) The educators, of whatever rank, 
in good working order. Keep post-| who will not, and those also who can 
ed. If the teacher needs any aid,|not meet the demands of rational 
let him say so. If the trustee finds | progress in this age and this country, 
the teacher in dead earnest, and do-|need not wonder if they are, one by 


teriorating. 

So in the school room. 
tastes and temperaments mar. 
habits have to be changed. 








New 





ing his very best, the trustee will be| one, effectually shelved. If they can 


more disposed to co-operate day by | not run it properly, they will be run 
day. Chronic evils are like chronic! over by it, and then shelved forever. 


Fuel burns | 
Locks and| 
Glass is very) 
Books are easily soiled and | 


keep them improving rather than de- | 


Many | 
Old | 


Now is the ac-| motives are to be inspired and assid-| 


|mirers that Dr. Holland has won all 


|over the land by his writings and 
| his lectures. 





EQUAL WAGES. 


‘We see it stated in some of our 
| YY exchanges that in Nashville, 
Tenn., and in California, the wages 
of the women employed in the 
schools have been made equal to those 
of the men. The notice referred to 
goes on to say: “This is as it should 
be.”? Now we trust that our general 
opinion on what is popularly called 
|The Woman Question” is so thor- 
|oughly known that we shall not be 


| suspected of any unfairness when we 
|say that there are two sides to the 
question of women as teachers, and 
that to-day we propose to say a few 
words on what may be perhaps con- 
sidered now as the unpopular side. 

In the merely mechanical branches 
in which women may be employed 
there is no question that for an equal 
amount of hand work, equally well 
done, a woman should have as much 
wages as a man. If a woman in a 
|} watch factory or in a printing office 
polishes as many screws or sets up as 
many letters, she ought to receive as 
much money at the end of her day’s 
work. The amount of work in this 








case is easily calculated and it is a 
definite thing, visible to the eye. 
But it is often forgotten that the| 


cluded in the published schedule of 
duties of a principal, are generally 
performed by him. There are often 
repairs to be superintended, supplies 
to be ordered, plans to be made out. 
A man in the position does these 
things without thinking much about 
the matter, but a woman very often 
expects some member of the school 
board to do them for her. 








STAND BY THE TEACHER! 

EXT tothe sublimity of stand- 

ing up for the right yourself in 
the face of opposition, is the grand- 
eur of standing by those who put 
themselves in the forefront of the 
battle in all moral contests. The 
world is a moral battle-field. The 
steps of every good man lead over 
fields of conflict, where the princi- 
ples of right and wrong have been 
marshaled the one against the other. 

Now the school-roem is a place 
where antagonism is often present. 
Human nature is found in this little 
miniature world. The teacher must 
now and then become master or gen- 
eral to lead off, in the moment when 
wrong and injustice draw the sword 
against truth and equity. 

When such conflict occurs, the pu- 
pils become the witnesses, and the 
moral effect for good or bad is great 
in respect to the issue. Discipline is 
the sine qua non of a successful 
school. Different degrees of it will 
of course become necessary, accord- 
ing to locality and surroundings. As 
to whether the administration shall be 





diseases of the body, better prevent- 
ed than cured. Mark Twain’s advice 





Tue Emperor of Japan has opened 





work of the teacher is of quite a dif-| by corporal punishment or by moral 
ferent and much more complicated | suasion will depend on circumstances. 
jaud intangible kind. The public| But we are quite persuaded that the 


wall never answer in educational mat-|a Normal School for girls at Tokio. | schools in our country are the educa-|hue and cry against ali corporal pun- 
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ishment under any and all circum- 
stances, comes of a weak and maudlin 
sentiment. It would be well, and 
pleasant te contemplate if we were so 
near the teachers’ and pupils’ millen- 
nium that nothing would le needed 
in the way of government save an 
appeal to the honor of the scholar. 
But in some localities where the 
teacher finds himself entering the 
lists for the campaign, there is no 
principle of honor worth naming or 
appealing to. The moral sentiment 
is very much diluted. In fact, de- 
moralization reigns in the family, and 
of course in the school. This is not 
always owing to ignorance or hea- 
thenism. Even respectable families 
have sons, and daughters too, who 
have never been governed at home, 
and who, if they fail to receive dis- 
cipline in scheol, will fail ever to get 
it till sorrows and disappointments 
come amain, and their lives have 
proved well nigh a failure. 

The teacher finds himself at times 
under the necessity of appealing to 


But the main question is, did those 
directors stand by their teacher? 

Had the teacher not been sustained, 
and if these weak minded parents had 
carried the day, thus creating a party 
against him, who does not know that 
disaster would have followed to that 
school? Utter demoralization would 
have resulted, and the doors might as 
well have been closed for the term. 
But on the other hand, what is the 
actual result after three or four weeks 
resumption? We are glad to answer 
that good order, subordination, and 
proper obedience to the constituted 
authority of the teacher is secured. 
The mutineers are ushamed of them- 
selves, and the good moral effect of 
this action of the directors is felt all 
along the line, and in every school 
district within twenty miles. Stand 
by your teacher! especially if he is 
in the right! 





AMATEUR WORK. 





HERE is nothing which more dis- 





the rod rather than to the sense of 
honor of the pupil. The question 
now recurs, whether, when such an 
emergency arises, you parents, and 
especially you directors, will stand 
manfully by the teacher? If you 
will do so, probably there will be all 
the difference in the case of your 
school, that there is between stfccess 
and utter failure. 


A case in point to illustrate: In 
one of our public schools, the teacher, 
who had been the ingumbent for five 
years, had been popular ani ‘‘suc- 
cessful.” He retired for a higher sal- 
ary, and Mr. A., who had also been 
successful in another field, was the 
successor. He understood that he 
was now going into a good school, 
and looked for a good degree of dis- 
cipline. He went on for several 
weeks thinking that this excellent( ?) 
school would almost govern itself. 

What was his increasing disap- 
pointment to find that the school was 
devoid of the true sense of honor for 
the most part, and that there was no 
high principle on which he might rely 
in securing good order and obedience ! 
The girls, foremost, and the boys, 
some of the wildest of course, openly 
proclaimed in advance that they 
would not like the new teacher. He 
bore with this opposition and wilful 
disregard patiently for a long time: 
too long, as he afterwards found. 
Then an open mutiny arose. For a 
direct insult, he called a leader among 
the boys into the recitation room and 
there punished him with a whip. Then 
certain other of the ‘sons of Belial” 
arose to go to the rescue and defense 
of their comrade. Chairs and books 
were used as weapons, but the teach- 
er stood his ground, though obliged 
to use harsh measures as to the crania. 
of one or two of the young belliger- 
ents. Meanwhile the assistaht had 
sent for the directors near by who 
were soon on the ground, aad learned 
the state of the case. One or two of 
the parents felt aggrieved, and re- 
moved their precious offspring from 
the school because, forsooth, the pun- 
ishment with the thicker end of a 
rawhide, though in close quarters, 
was too severe! But this was of 
little consequence, as of course the 
school would be better off without 
them. 


gusts the thoroughly trained pro- 
fessional in any line of work than to 
witness the performance of an ama- 
teur. We do not mean from any ill 
feeling or from any jealousy, but 
every well trained workman in any 
line, mechanical though it be, ac- 
quires a certain respect for his work 
and does not like to see it disrespect- 
fuliy or carelessly treated. 

We remember once hearing a friend 
of ours who was an actor express his 
disgust at the way in which some of 
the pewer members of the company 
had been going through their parts 
at a rehearsal. On being rebuked by 
the stage manager, they had excused 
themselves by saying that of course 
they should take more pains at the 
acting of the play but that it was not 
‘vorth while to take so much pains 
then as that was only a rehearsal. 
His disgust arose from the same 
feeling toward his art as that which 
forced the old artists to 


*“* Work with greatest care, 
Both the seen and unseen parts, 
For the gods see everywhere.”’ 


It makes even a carpenter impa- 
tient to see a man handle a chisel or 
ascrew driver awkwardly, and the 
physician despises the quack. But 
what can be more annoying to the 
professional teacher than to hear the 
way in which those who have no call 
for the work, and who seem in fact 
ashamed to acknowledge that they 
are engaged in so low an employ- 
ment, speak of it. This amateurship 
in teaching has three stages: In the 
first, the who earns her ability to buy 
more ornaments by teaching is some- 
times known to conceal the fact so 
carefully from these who are merely 
her acquaintances, and whose goud 
opinion she wishes to gain, that they 
never suspect that the brilliantly 
dressed woman who receives them as 
callers does anything else but while 
away her time in those elegant and 
useless employments, in which such 
ladies are supposed to excel. This 
is the extreme case but itis of actual 
occurrence. 

Then there is another stage, when 
the fashionable lady is willing to 
teach a few children. Not because 
she is obliged to do so at all, but she 


. 

to do with, or she wishes to buy a 
seal skin sacque. She does not care 
to teach the children of her friends 
but would prefer to begin among 
strangers. She appeals to us because 
she knows that we shall not consider 
it at all degrading to her to think of 
such a thing, and so on. After we 
have politely, though indignantly, 
told her what we think of her pros- 
pects of success in her new sphere, 
and bowed her out of the office, 
there enters the third type. 

She comes to apply for a situation 
as a teacher in the public schools, is 
in hopes that we can aid her claim by 
some influence brought to bear in 
some way, to us inexplicable. Yes, 
she has fairly made up her mind to 
be a teacher, but she wishes us to un- 
derstand distinctly that she never 
expected to do any such thing, and 
that it was only by the irresistible 
pressure of unfortunate circum- 
stances that she was forced into this 
step, as there seemed to be absolutely 
nothing else that she could do. 

We are not teachers ourselves, it is 
true, but we do happen to know a 
good many of them, and we confess 
that we feel very warmly with them 
when they express in perhaps some- 
what excited terms the contempt 
which they feel for such amateur 
work, and the righteous indignation 
which they express at the insult of- 
fered to their calling. 

Amateur mechanics, amateur medi- 
cine, amateur teaching are fit to go 
together. Let us, as far as possible, 
hasten the day when there shall be 
none of them to do dishonor to the 
arts which they now degrade. 








TEACHERS. 


ROF. MILBURN in the Knoxville 
Chronicle speaks to the point: 

“The first essential of a good 
school is a good teacher. The pre- 
vailing idea among the masses is, 
that it requires but little knowledge 
to enable one to teach children. 
This is a fatal mistake, a mistake 
that has crippled the energies and 
blighted the hopes of thousands of 
the youth of the land; that has caus- 
ed many @ heart-ache to parents in 
the permanent injury of rorals and 
intellect of their children, and much 
time and toil and money in attempts 
in after years, under cempetent in- 
structors, to correct injurious habits 
of thought, study and practice, 
which ought never to have been con- 
tracted. The practice of employing 
accidental teachers, with defective 
scholarship, with no special training 
for their work, because they can be 
nad for a ‘song,’ and their pupils are 
children, cannot be too strongly de- 
precated. The primary school de- 
mands the best teachers, teachers of 
ability, teachers possessing in an 
eminent degree a knowledge of the 
laws of the child’s mind, and the 
qualities of ingenuity and tact, and 
the adaptation of means to an end. 
The accidental teacher, the cheap 
teacher—cheap, because he has poor 
qualifications ; cheap, because he is 
out of employment; cheap, because 
he never expended either time or 
money to acquire an _ education; 
cheap, because he can make more to 
teach at twenty dollars per month 








has more time than she knows what 


than he can at anything else, should 


never be allowed to come in compe- 
tition with experienced and educated 
teachers. ‘‘A poor teacher is dear 
at any price.” 

The professor’s chair demands bet- 
ter talent than the judicial bench, or 
the legislative halls. If culture, 
skill, ability, and a noble, Christian 
character presided ever our schools, 
there would be less demand for talent 
at the bar, less demand for legislative 
and executive ability to prevent and 
punish crime. 

The office of teacher is a responsi- 
ble position. It should be made a 
place of honor by being filled only 
with the worthy. I know, by some 
the teacher is regarded as belonging 
to an inferior grade of society; by 
others it is contemptuously remarked : 
‘He is nothing but a school teacher.” 
But no calling has higher or grander 
aims; no cadling affords a wider field 
for doing good; no calling can compare 
in utility, in the influence which it 
exerts, in the happiness which it can 
secure, with that of the teacher. It 
is his to develop mind, to mould 
character, to implant truth, to watch 
the buddings of genius, to unfold the 
beauties of science and art. No call- 
ing should be so honorable—as none 
requiré so great mental culture and 
discipline, such moral worth, such 
purity of character and deportment. 

Teaching as a science has no peer, 
as an art none requires greater know- 
ledge, or more varied mental culture 
for its successful prosecution.” 








AN INTELLIGENT CONSTITUENCY. 


HE local press of the State begin 

to realize the necessity of a more 

intelligent constituency. No one in- 

strumentality contributes so directly 

and permanently to this result as our 
public school system. 

Just in proportion as we make our 
schools popular and efficierft, do we 
make a demand for more newspapers 
and better newspapers. 

An intelligent community not only 
demand reading matter, but they 
have, by virtue of their intelligence, 
the ability to pay for it. 

More to-day than ever before, are 
the columns of the local press open 
to teachers and school officers to 
show the people who pay the taxes 
what our teachers are doing, and the 
necessity for their work as well. 

The school law needs to be better 
understood. and its provisions for 
the levy and collection of taxes 
should be carried out to the letter. 

Let the non-resident tax-payers be 
made to pay their full proportion of 
the school tax, as their property is 
largely enhanced in value by main- 
taing yoo. schools. 

We hope both teachers and school 
officers will avail themselves more 
and more of the facilities thus afford- 
ed, to keep the tax-payers well in- 
formed on what the schools are do- 
ing for their children. 

The first inquiry an intelligent. man 
seeking a new home for his family, 
makes, is in retard to the facilities 
for educating his children, and that 
community which sustains the hest 
schools will draw to itself the best 
class of citizens; hence let the mat- 
ter of ‘‘ estimates” for sustaining the 
schools and paying competent teach- 
ers, be fully and freely discussed in 





the local papers. 
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“ Effort to Analyze the Moral Idea.” 


Editors Journal: 


CLAIM that in addressing the 

public it isa merit not to use the 
“technique” of a science and yet be 
able to make yourself plain in lan- 
guage ; especially is this true in met- 
aphysics. The question is not 
whether I have ased the “technique” 
—-the growth of ages—but whether 
(ist) I have clearly expressed my 
ideas, and (2nd) whether I have 
worthy ideas. 

Again, the technique of every sci- 
ence is acoat of mail, an iron mould to 
the thinker ; and, while of the utmost 
importance, as the sturdy oak to the 
acorn, yet must grow old, becoming 
fit alone for fuel in the intellectual 
grate. Such has been (in great part) 
the history of the technique of chem- 
istry. 

One sentence used by philosophers 
of the day will illustrate another 
reason for not using the technique of 
philosophy in my short abstract. 
Some one speaks of the “identity of 
thinking and willing in their highest 
activities” as a modern discovery. 
The ordinary reader would conclude 
that sameness was here predicated of 
thinking and willing. If it were ad- 
ded that Herbart gives the formula of 
identity to be A = B, i. e., A is B, 
one would be induced to believe that 
the writer intended to say thinking is 
willing. If now we add that Hegel 
in one place speaks of the identity of 
“identity and difference,” and we ap- 
plied Herbart’s formula we should 
have identity is difference in certain 
cases. One would conclude that here 
was a Clear self contradiction. If, at 
this point we should add that Hegel 
says something very much like this, 
viz: Being has to nothing the double 
relation of identity and difference ; 
certainly, in common opinion, that 
word identity (conveying one of the 
most important ideas of modern 
philosophy) would present a strange 
compound of opposite uses. Yet, un- 
questionably, the idea is one, and 
quite clear. Can we express the idea 
in common language ? We will attempt 
it. Of course, there is no conscious- 
ness of this identity of thinking and 
willing, however many states of con- 
sciousness there may be pointing that 
way. The idea (not the thoughts, 
ideas, etc., in consciousness; these 
are but adumbrations, if I may be 
permitted the term, of the idea) is a 
determination (peculiar meaning, not 
precisely what is meant by the word 
quality as applied to substance) of 
the absolute ego, the states of which 
now phenomenally appear in con- 
sciousness as volitions. Again, at- 
tempt (I do not say you can), rather 
imagine yourself able, to form the 
idea—universai—represented by the 
word animal; call this state of your 
absolute sameness(not absolate unit, a 
very different object of thought) A; 
in consciousness the appearing would 
be a-concrete object, the so-ealled 
realization of the idea, which we will 
call B. Now we have identity of 
thinking and willing in A, not in B. 
It should be added that really neither 
absolute sameness nor absolute unity 
can. be predicated of the absolute self, 
for there is no substantive entity in 
ubsolute idealism. 

Now, the reader may ask how all 


| not believe these dogmas of modern 





this applies to my not using the | 
philosophic technique in my little) 


book ; I answer, simply because I do| 


A NEWS LESSON. 





\YCLE succeeds cycle, nations rise 
philosophy while accepting many of and fall, great on aeree to 
the principles giving the appearance accomplishment, while the individual 
of life to these very dogmas. I am|™2 thinks, eats, sleeps and dies— 
persuaded that absolute idealism is to and herein we see two liyes that are 
true philosophy a city*seated on her) lived; one whose sum total is narrow 
seven hills claiming universal empire | details, every day cares and minor 
in natural, social, intellectual and | complexities, a life whose presiding 
moral scienze, a vicegerency very well! genii are patience, duty and judg- 
adapted to any philosophy through a) ment; another, broader and higher, 
dark age, but. equally well adapted to | sure and steady in its purpose as the 
the destruction of freedom in truth. | throbbing pulse of powerful ma- 
In conclusion, I would add that) chinery, full of inquiry, thought and 
philosophy seems to me to be the i aa’ life that 1i Bi op agra 
grandest and most comprehensive of raieretethrsalge ones ” tanaay ahaa atin 
the sciences, and that moral piuloso- instead of days, the life of human 
phy is the holy of holies of her tem-| kind. ’ 
ple where, on the altar of the human| Never was the latter more vital 
heart, the shekinah of the All | and inspiring than now, and the tide 
Father’s glory shines. R.D.Atten. | and stress of its present earnestness 
Fanupats. Ky. |shonld send its strong impulse into 
Remarks.—We are gratified to re-| the narrow channels of every day 
ceive from Coi. Allen and print any |duty and individual life, and keep 
statement on the subject which he| pure the waters that might otherwise 
has so ably treated in the book which | accumulate stagnant slime. No life 
we noticed in our last number. As| can be quite so patient, so true or so 
regards technique, we judge that be! nobje, that fails to catch the lofty in- 
has misunderstood us to hold that the spiration of the wider life, and every 
technique of absolute idealism ( what- | 
ever that may monn) is the technique appreciate and sympathise with its 
to use on all occasions. We did not! °* : : : ‘ 
intend to be so understood. We allu-| *!™: 1t8 purposes and results. But 
ded to the works of Aristotle and | Should one portray it to them with 
Kant as being the sources of the| the terse force of Carlyle or the im- 
technique in current use among the | ®ginative splendor of Burke, it would 
great writers: the more recent, fol- | fail to impress them as a reality. 
lowing Kant ; the others following | A knowledge of details aud indi- 
Aristotle. : We deprecate any mystic | vidual facts is necessary before such 
mnenpeatntren: 80 our a of the word 'a general conception can he formed 
identity. : Identity of thinking | 4, appreciated, and this the pupils 
and willing in their highest activi-| ak Guns “ae 
ties,” we spoke of as a modern dis-| ee ee ee 
covery, but did not mean by this to| It is not always easy to secure the 
imply that it was a recent one—any acquisition of such facts or to induce 
more recent than the growth of| thought upon a subject so foreign to 
Christian speculation as distinguished | the daily duties of the school-room. 
from Oriental thinking and the think- | One needs for a text some theme that 
ing of classic Greece and Rome. Our | deals with the passions and acts of 
idea was simply this: While in our/imen in the larger life beyond the 
limited modes of activity we tbink | if 


. ‘ , “| school-room walls. I have been ac- 
one thing and will another, in God’s | 


ee . | customed to find such a text in what 
activity there cannot be any such im- | 5 csee sahil edie Seman Midas 


perfection. God does not grope| ... Sa 
about to weigh motives, nor does He | citation comes but once during the 
interpose contrivances in order to| Week, generally on Friday. The 
govern a world which He igas created | P!au which Ihave so far pursued, is 
and still creates from nothing. The | to write upon the board a list of such 
world, being constantly dependent on | topics as I desire the pupils to inves- 
His will for existence, does not fur-| tigate, at first, being careful that the 
nish any obstacle at which He has to| papers from which information con- 
pause and consider. ‘cerning these topics can be obtained, 

When God conceives a thought,| are in the reading room or some 
His thought does not have the imper- |place accessible to the pupil. Care 
fection of being a mere subjective | ould be taken to grade the topics 


a ay ej 5 get | selected to the capacity of the pupils. 
oe "ose it is object of God's | Editorials and articles discussing ab- 


cognition. 


Thus His thinking is cre-| stract principles should not be made 
ative, and, in creative activity. think- | the subject of a lesson for those who 
ing and willing are one. This is|e children in mental comprehen- 
the root idea of Christian Theology ;| sion. At the appointed time. the rec- 
at least, it appears so to one who | itation is conducted similar to other 
carefully studies the history of Chris- recitations, the teacher not only aim- 
tian dogmas. We do not think that |ing to discover what the pupil has 
Col. Allen dissents from this view of | learned, but also to crystalize his 
the matter. It was the necessary |thoughts, and show him relations 
brevity of a book notice which led us| that he has perhaps not discovered. 
to speak in such a way as to make | 4 fer a time the pupil should select 
ae gph Riemer gaa his own topics and collect his inform- 
applied the word to human thought | ation from whatever sources he 
and will, while we meant by the ‘en! chooses. The exercise thus becomes 
pression “ highest activities.” to ap-|™more interesting as the topics and 





ply it to God’s thought and will. manuer of looking at them, are each 
[Epiron. ‘more yaried, This manner of con- 


pupil should in some way be made to}- 


e 

ducting the recitation, however, 
makes greater demands upon the 
teacher. It necessitates more quick- 
ness of comprehension, 2 more pene- 
trating intellect, to grasp the practi- 
cal bearing and possibilities of a sub- 
ject, and a broader basis of facts and 
principles to illustrate and point the 
article, and lead the pupil to gather 
from the subject something of perma- 
nent value. It however affords an 
opportunity of cultivating the pupil’s 
power of selection, as the teacher 
should criticise very carefully what 
has been chosen by each pupil as the 
important items of the week. 

There is no science more practical 
and useful to the pupil than Political 
Economy, and yet it receives very 
slight attention in many of our 
schools.. In the news lesson may be 
found ample opportunity for the prac- 
tical illustration and inculcation of 
the important principles ot that sci- 
ence. The questions under consider- 
ation may be such as have a present 
interest, and they will consequently 
acquire a force and reality that they 
would not have in any other relation. 

Our pupils are to be citizens, and 
as such should early form the habit of 
weighlng, judging and criticising 
public men and measures. I know of 
no better means to cultivate this habit 
than the weekly news lesson. Here 
the teacher, by hisown freedom from 
prejudice, can beget in them the habit 
of looking at men and events dispas- 
sionately aud reasonably, and induce 
them to form judgments rather than 
to embrace prejudices. 

I have only specified a few aims for 
which the news lesson may be con- 
ducted. There are many others, 
their number being limited only by 
the fullness of life, the mental com- 
prehension and breadth of knowledge 
of the teacher. Every lesson may be 
made pregnant with thoughts that 
will secure for the pupil clearer ap- 
prehension of some practical princi- 
ple, or infuse him with some noble 


enthuiiasm. 
FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





E insist that the following ex- 
tract is decidedly good: 

It has often been said, and with 
great truthfulness, that “the most 
important branch of administration, 
as connected with education, relates 
to school inspection.” 

What is needed for all our schools, 
and what is essential to their highest 
efficiency, is a constant, thorough, 
intelligent, impartial, and indepen- 
dent supervision. Comparatively few 
persons possess the varied qualifica- 
tions so indispensable to success in 
this delicate and important work. So 
important was it regarded by the dis- 
tinguished author of the Dutch sys- 
tem of inspection, that after a long 
life devoted to educational labor, he 
said: “Take care how you choose 
your inspectors ; they are men whom 
you ought to look for with lantern in 
hand.” 

The great majority of school men 
to whom by statute the supervision 





of our schools is confided, by their 
own acknowledgement discharge this 
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duty very imperfectly. There are 
very few men in any community who 
can afford to devote the time and la- 
bor which this service requires. 

“A school,” says Everett, ‘tis not 
a clock which you can wind up and 
then leave to go of itself.” Our 
railroads and facteries require some 
directing, controlling and constantly 
supervising mind for their highest 
efficiency, and do not our schools 
need the same? 

How to meet this great want of a 
proper supervision of our schools is 
the great problem of the day. The 
more direct, frequent «nd constant 
this supervision is, when wisely and 
judiciously exerted, the more success- 
ful will be the results. Hence the 
employment of a person possessing 
the needed qualifications, who shall 
devote his whole time to one county, 
is unquestionably the best thing. 
Next to this, is for several counties 
to unite in employing such a per- 
son, who shall divide his time 
among them, and be paid proportion- 
ately by them according to the time 
and services rendered. 
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VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

ELOW will be found a form of 
“estmates,” which will be of 
service to all concerned—parents, 
teachers, tax-payers and school ofli- 
cers: It comes from the State Su- 
perintendent, in response to a request 
to fill out a blank form of ‘estimates,’ 
so that school officers may see what 
will stand the testof the school law 

under the new constitution. 
To the County Clerk of——Progress 

County, Missouri: 

Dear Srr—Please find herein an 
estimate of the amount of funds nec- 
essary to sustain the school in Dist. 
No. 1, Township No. 50, Range No. 
10, for the period of six months: 


DOr TARGETS FORD, < .cccscecss ceescesee $150 60 
BOE SE NN oss visie Secesceeseccoses. 400 00 





For Incidental Fund.,...........sssesseeees 25 00 
For District Library ............00..0s0+0. 20 00 
For Interest on Principal of Debt........ 100 00 
eee sé) SR bcea ee eoeoUNaeeue $695 00 
Deducting cash on hand.......... $100 00 


Deducting amount estimated trom 
EE DD ss ocsewviscssccse ss 








Amount to be levied on the taxable prop- 
WERT OE TG CIMT: o.oo occ dceccccenscdss $525 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual 
Meeting, on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1876, it. was ordered that 
School be held for the period of six 
months, and that the various amounts 
above specified were appropriated for 
sustaining and carrying on the same ; 
that a majority vote was given to in- 
crease the levy to sixty-five cents on 
the $100 valuation, if so much was 
needed to raise the above amounts 
for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds ; 
that a separate vote was taken for 
building purposes, and two-thirds of 
the voters in the district voted in 
favor of a levy for the above amounts, 
and the other amounts are needed for 
valid existing indebtedness and inter- 
est on same, which are not restricted 
by the Constitution to any definite 
per centum. JOHN JONES, 

District Clerk. 

As there is a limit in the Constitu- 
tion to levies for teachers’ wages and 
incidental expenses, and none for in- 
terest or principal of valid existing 


indebtedness, I have deemed it to 
the best interest of the schools to 
make separate estimates for interest 
and principal of indebtedness. 

Apparatus, furniture, &c., comes 
properly under incidental fund. See 
9th paragraph of Sec. 24, and latter 
part of Sec. 28, School Law. 

Library is ordered in every case 
by the annual meeting, limited annu- 
ally. See fifth paragraph of Sec. 4. 
When so ordered it must come within 
the limit fixed. I not only have no 
objection, but will be pleased to en- 
list all possible aids in diffusing the 
necessary information for carrying 
on the system. Yours resp’y, 

R. D. SHANNON, 
Supt. Pub. Schools. 





EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE, 
i has not been a very long time 

since Tennessee was the second 
State in the grade of illiteracy. It 
is now the sixth. This gratifying 
fact shows that a great work has been 
done in the State; that the people 
are becoming more and more con- 
cerned in the progress of edueation ; 
and that we have a large number of 
earnest, capable and devoted instruc- 
tors, and a corps of efficient and 
wide-awake county superintendents, 
commanded by a live State Superin- 
tendent to direct these vast opera- 
tions. Much has been accomplished, 
but still only a small beginning com- 
pared with the attainments possible 
in the future. Many of the popular 
heresies and prejudices about public 
schools have been eradicated, and as 
the people see the advantages and 
benefits of the new scholastic regime, 
the more willing do they become to 
contribute to its maintainance. The 
rapid advancement of educational 
interests in the last few years, under 
the stimulus of an enlightened effort 
and sentiment, is an assuring evi- 
dence of a general educational en- 
thusiasm at no very distant day. 
The public schools are no longer con- 
fined to towns and wealthy neighbor- 
hoods, but hitherto remote and inac- 
cessible localities are building houses 
and calling for teachers. 

The outlook is gratifying, and the 
bursting promises of the future are 
most encouraging to the friends of 
the glorious cause. May the day 
not be far distant, when the Tennes- 
sean, like the old Roman to his eter- 
nal city, may point with the most 
exultant pride to the educational 
establishments of his State as her 
hope, glory, mainstay and defence, 
the greatest and brightest jewel in 
the coronal of her achievements. 
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TRAINED TEACHERS. 

HE good results following all 
the operations of our system of 
Pablic Schools, within the short time 
the school law has been in force, is 
certainly encouraging to the friends 
of education; yet many improve- 
ments are necessary to bring the pub- 
lic schools up to the desired stand- 
ard. How to bring this question be- 
fore the minds of the people so that 
they may be impressed with the ne- 
cessity of these improvements, is the 
practical question demanding the 
attention of those having charge of 





the educational interests of the State. 


We must have better methods of 
teaching in the public schools. To 
insure better teaching, the instruct- 
ors in these schools should have pro- 
fessional training, such as is given in 
the best Normal Schools. This, how- 
ever, cannot be expected at present, 
nor indeed for many years to come, 
even if the schools in different parts 
of the State giving Normal instruc- 
tion meet the highest expectations 
entertained of them. To meet the 
demand for better trained teachers, 
none except thoroughly live, earnest, 
zealous teachers should be employed ; 
teachers who read educational jour- 
nals, attend institutes, and use every 
opportunity to improve themselves, 
and who intend to follow the profes- 
sion permanently. 

But some one may ask: Where can 
we find teachers equal to the task 
imposed, when such a high standard 
of qualification is demanded? The 
means of supplying the schools with 
such a corpse of teachers is easily 
found. Employ none but those who 
are thoroughly competent, give them 
the encouragement they deserve, and 
their services can be retained. On 
the other hand, let the suicidal policy 
which has prevailed heretofore be 
continued, and the same result will 
inevitably follow. Cheap teachers 
are the dearest in the end. Poor 
schools are our worst enemies, and 
do us more harm than the outspoken 
opponents of free schools. Teaching 
school means something, and those 
who follow the profession for the 
bread and butter which it affords, are 
net the men and women who give 
tone and dignity to the calling. 

Trained teachers, teachers in the 
true sense of the word, are wanted 
in our schools. Pe. W. 

PoWELL’s STATION, Knox County, Tenn. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES. 
EEING that everybody has eyes, 
aud that nearly every one mis- 

uses or overtasks them, the man who 
is able to give us practical and relia- 
ble information as to their care and 
preservation deserves to rank among 
the public benefactors of the race. 
Such an one is Dr. D. F. Lincoln, the 
secretary of the American Social 
Science Association, who recently 
laid down some valuable rules for our 
instruction, in a paper which he read 
before that body. The suggestions 
that he puts forth are so judicious, 
and the evils which he seeks to coun- 
teract are so widespread, that we 
feel we shall render a service to our 
readers by singling out some of the 
more prominent and least generally 
observed of his counsels, and by di- 
recting attention to them. It may 
not be possible for all of us to follow 
his directions implicitly. There are 
some branches of industry in which 
the conditions that Dr. Lincoln deems 
essential to the well-being of this use- 
ful bodily organ are not under con- 
trol; but there are a wide range of 
occupations to which this difficulty 
does not apply, and by the exercise of 
a little forethought aud some common 
sense, it is within the power of nearly 
every one to avert serious injuries to 
vision, which once sustained can 








scarcely ever be entirely remedied, 





The followisg general rules laid 
down by Dr. Lincoln, he insists should 
always be observed by persons when 
writing, reading, drawing, sewing, 
etc. We should take care, he says, 
that the room in which either of these 
pursuits are engaged in is comfort- 
ably cool, that the feet are warm, and 
that there is nothing tight about the 
neck. The reason for this injunction 
is a simple one: to prevent an exces- 
sive tendency of blood to the head 
and the congestion of the delicate 
ducts of the eye, which is consequent 
thereupon. These precautions being 
observed he goes on to say further: 
Take care that there is plenty of light 
but not so much as to dazzle the eyes ; 
that the sun does not shine directly 
on the object we are at work upon ; 
that the light does not come from the 
front, but from over the left shoulder 
if possible ; that the head be not much 
bent over the work; and that, in 
reading, the page be held nearly per- 
pendicular to the line of sight. 





MeN and women who believe in 
schools and churches—who believe 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate this JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 











BOOK NOTICES. 





MAGNETISM AND EvEctriciITy. By Fred- 
erick Guthrie, Professor of Physics at 
the Royal School of Mines. For sale 
by Book and News Co. 


We have here another of ‘ Putnam’s 
Advanced Science Series,” containing 
some three hundred illustrations, and bas- 
ed upon the notes of lectures given by 
Prof. Guthrie during the last six years, 
to the mining students and others, so that 
the work is in the broadest sense popular. 
The author has avoided as far as possible 
mere technical terms, and the illustra- 
tions are of sucha character as to show 
the application of princples of magnet- 
ism and electricity. We take pleasure in 
commending this series of books, because 
they enable any one interested, to illus- 
trate some of the most valuable and curi- 
ous facts in natural science. 





THe AMERICAN CycLopxpi1a: A Popu- 
lar Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by George Ripley and Charles 
A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1875. Vol. XIII.: Palestine — 
Printing. Vol. XIV.: Prior —Shoe. 
Sold by Chambers & Co., 305 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 


Itis always a treat to look over the 
pages of a new volume of this great 
work. Asitis to contain only sixteen 
volumes in all, it will be observed that it 
rapidly approaches completion, and that 
by summer the entire work will be in the 
hands of its subscribers. We will briefly 
call attention to some of the features of 
the two volumes named above. The thir- 
teenth volume opens with an article on 
Palestine, prefaced by a fine map showing 
the basin of the Dead Sea, and the coast 
line of the Mediterranean from Beirut to 
Gaza. The articles on Palm, Palm-oil, 
and Panama are interesting; those next 
following, on the Papal States and Paper, 
contain much valuable information. The 
article on Paris cont&ins sixteen pages, 
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and is illastrated with woodcuts of the 
Madeleine, Notre Dame, the New Opera 
House (opened Jan., 1875), the Bourse, 
View of the Seven Bridges on the Seine, 
the Tuileries and Louvre, together with a 
map of the city and its environs, showing 
its successive enlargements in the time of 
Louis VIL., Philip Augustus, Louis XIV., 
and Louis XVI. A dweller in one of our 
Western cities will be surprised to learn 
that although its population is two mil- 
lions of people, its area is only twenty- 
eight square miles, being less than that of 
Chicago or of St. Louis. In 1784 it held a 
half million ot people on an area of 14 
miles. One square mile contained the fa- 
mous Paris of the time of the Crusades, 
and inthe time of Julius Caesar its area 
was thirty-seven acres. It isa matter of 
educational interest to read that of the 
population over six years of age, 175,510 
were unable to read and write, and of this 
number 135,489 were over the age of 20 
years. ‘he article Park takes up thirteen 
pages, and gives pictured views of Wind- 
sor Park and Fontainebleau, Plans of the 
Bois de Boulogne, Victoria Park, Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, Birken- 
head Park, Central Park (New York), and 
Prospect Park (Brooklyn). The article 
on Parliamentary Law is an exeellent di- 
gest, and is worth the price of the volume 
to any one of our ambitious young states- 
men. The article on Pauperism occupies 
ten pages, and is written by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, the distinguished Secretary of 
the American Social Science Association. 
Seventeen pages are devoted to Pennsyl- 
vania. The article on Persia, of fourteen 
pages, is illustrated by a fine map of Mod- 
ern Persia, Afganistan and Beluchistan. 
Philadelphia has fifteen pages devoted to 
it, and is embellished by cuts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Girard College, 
Ledger Building, Masonic ‘Temple, Inde- 
pendence Hall, New City Hall, The Cen- 
tennial Exhibition Grounds and Build- 
ings. 

The article on Philosophy, containing 
twenty pages, is a model of condensed 
statement and comprehensive generaliza- 
tion. Other articles on the Plough (illus- 
trated), Plant (with a fine chart showing 
the plant distribution of the globe) Phys- 
iology, Phylloxera, or grape lice, (by Prof. 
C. V. Riley the State Entomologist of 
Missouri), Postage Stamps, (fully illustra 
ted), Potato and Potato-bug, (also by Prof. 
Riley), Parallax, Planet, Precession, (these 
three articles by the distinguished astron- 
omer Proctor). Political Economy de- 
serves particular notice, but space forbids 
a detailed consideration here. 

The fourteenth volume contains an arti- 
cle on Prisons and Prison Discipline. 
fourteen pages in length, by Eaton 53. 
Drone, the most noted American special- 
ist in this department. The article on 
Protoplasm is written by the renowned 
Professor Haeckel, whose original contri- 
butions and discoveries in this depart- 
ment are so well known. Under the title 
Pulse, an account (with cuts) is given of 
the Sphygmograph or Automatic Pulse- 
register, Which has proved so useful of 
late in the study of acute diseases. The 
various Pumps are illustrated and describ- 
ed. The article on Pyramid gives impor- 
tant statistics. ‘The article on Railroad is 
illustrated by a map showing the profile 
view of the Pacific Railroad from the 
Missouri River the Black Hill 
Range, the Rocky, Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, &c., to the Sacramento River. The 
cost of the Union Pacific Railroad is given 
at $112,259,360. It seems that the narrow 
gauge railroad is tobe the railroad of the 


across 


future; 2,025 miles of narrow gauge rail-' the growth and development of any peo-! they are tax-payers or not. 





way were in operation in the United States ple, or contribute to their overthrow and 
in January, 1875, 511 miles more under | decay. 

construction, and 6,000 miles projected. Great pains seem to have been taken to 
The article on Rain is illustrated by an ex-| insure accuracy in the statement of facts. 
cellent chart, and a tableat its close shows | Maps and pictorial illustrations also add 
the relative rain-fall by decades for the| much to the value of the book, and the 
several sections of the United States. | type, paper and binding, are all first-class 

This volume is unusually rich in reli-| in every respect. 

gious articles: Reformation, Reformed; Copies are sent to teachers for examina- 
Church, Religious Orders, Roman Catho-| tion, on application to the publishers, at 
lic Church (by Archbishop Kenrick, late | the usual reduced rates. 

of Baltimore) are among this number. | 


All other propositions are carried by a 
majority of all the legally qualitied voters 
who are present and vote. 

Question.—W hat changes does the New 
Constitution make in the School Law? 

Answer.—Only those in reference to tax- 
ation, embraced in the foregoing answer, 
and the change of the school age from 
between five and twenty-one to between 
six and twenty. 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 20, 1876. 








Rome has seventeen pages devoted to it, | 
and is illustrated by plans of its hills and | 
streets, maps of its vicinity, a fine colored | BY R. D. SHANNON. 
map of the Roman Empire, wood cuts of} In this department I propose to inter- 
the Arches of Constantine and Titus, the| pret the whole school law of Missouri. 
Forum and Column of Trajan, the Corso, These brief decisions and instructions 
Farnese Palace, Bridge and Castle of St. | will be amplified upon request. 
Angelo, St. Peter’s Church and the Vati- OFFICIAL DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. 
can Palace. ‘Twenty-two pages are given | Qwestion.—If there was any irregularity 
to Russia (with map). The article on St.|in the formation of sub-districts, or the 
Louis is illustrated by a view ot the Four|change of boundary lines, before the 
Courts, and was written by J. W. Hawes, | adoption of the law of 1874, ean that ir- 
who contributes also ‘“‘ Providence” and | regularity be corrected now? 
“Quebec” to the same volume. The ar-| Answer.—If such sub-districts existed, 
ticle on Salt is full and copious, and was | de facto, and exercised the powers and 
contributed by Prof. Peckham of the Uni-| privileges of sub-districts, without ques- 
versity of Minnesota. San Francisco is| tion, by interested parties, at the time of 
described by John 8. Hittell. The article | the adoption of the present law, the ques- 
on Sanskrit is contributed by Prof. W. D. | tion as to the regularity or legality of the 
Whitney of Yale College. Prof. Proctor! methods by which they were formed can 
adds Saturn to his extended list of astro-| not now be opened, since the law of 1874 
nomical titles. The biographies of Schel-| established all such recognized sub-districts 
ling, Schleiermacher, and Schopenhauer, | into districts. See Sec. 1. 
will interest the lovers of Philosophy. Question.—Is it necessary to post no- 
The lovers of Art will read the excel-| tices of the time and place of holding the 
lent articles on Sculpture, Quatremere| annual meeting on the first Tuesday of 
de Quincy and Raphael. William Shak-| April. 
speare is written up by Richard Grant} Answer.—The law does not require the 
White, who devotes ten pages to the sub-| posting of notices, unless there should be 
ject. Lovers of music will read with in-| no school-house in the district. In such 
terest the accounts of Rubenstein, Schu-| case notices must be conspicuousiy posted 
bert, and Schumann (written by F. C. | in five public places. The law itself, fixing 
Bowman), and also that of Rossini. | date and place, is sufficient notice for every 
C. V. Riley (whose biography is given | district in which there is a school house. 
in this volume) contributes an article on | Sec. 3 and 89. But it is advisable to post 
the Rocky Mountain Locust, which will | notices. 
greatly interest our readers in Western| ‘This answer does not apply to the an- 
Missouri and Kansas. Prof. F. V. Hay-| nual September election for directors, un- 
den of the United States Geological Sur-| der the act of 1870, for ‘cities, towns and 
vey contributes the article on the Rocky | villages.” See section 8 of said act, and 
Mountains. Julius Bing writes of Schil-| section 37 of the school law, as amended 
ler. The history of the invention of the | in 1875. 
rifle is given by Gen. W. B. Franklin, Su-| Question. —What~wotes, at the annual 
perintendent of Colt’s Firearms Manufac-| meeting of districts, should be by ballot? 
tory at Hartford, Conn. The biography| Answer.—The law only requires the vote 
ot William Tecumseh Sherman is written | for directors, Sec. 4, and the vote for loan, 
by A. H. Guernsey. Sec. 16, to be by ballot. But it will fre- 
‘ | quently be found to be not inconvenient 


gg egy eg nig od OF = x | to vote on nearly all the matters embrac- 
ORLD, from the Earliest Ages to the| 94.) a. aE HAAR aes 
Present Time. accompanied with Eight-| ed in Sec. 4 by ballot; and it is certainly 
een Colored Maps, and numerous En-| Politic and best to vote for County Com- 
ravings. By J. D. Quackenboss, A.| missioner in this manner, for the same 


Official Department. 


Special Notices. 


South Normal Academy and Business 
Institute. 


The undersigned propose opening a 
Normal School in Jonesboro, Washington 
County, 'Tenn., on the 26th day of June, 
1876, for the special training of teachers. 
Regular classes will be formed so that 
teachers may enter af any time, and join 
any or all the classes. The first term will 
consist of from six to ten weeks. Tuition 
one dollar per week. Special attention 
will be given to the branches required by 
the school law, and classes will also be 
formed in Theory and Practice Teaching. 
A teacher has been selected for this de- 
partment who has had large experience 
in such schools. 

Boarding can be secured at reasonable 
rates. 

Particulars will be given hereafter. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


It is proposed also to open an Academic 
School on the 4th of September, 1876, for 
the benefit of Jonesboro and surrounding 
country. The object of this school will 
be the preparation of boys and girls for 
the practical duties of life, as well as for 
college and the higher institutions of 
learning. Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher Departments will be organized. in- 
to either or all which pupils from the pub- 
lic schools will be admitted, on satisfac- 
tory arrangements being made with the 
public school officers. 

As regards board, tuition or other items 
of expense for this department, we shall 
speak in a circular address. 

COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


About the Ist of November a Commer- 
cial School will be opened for the benefit 
of those who wish to prepare themselves 
for special departments of business. The 
usual business course will be adopted. We 
shall be able to offer great inducements to 
those who wish to obtain a business edu- 
cation. In addition to the commercial 
course proper, pupils will be instructed in 


The author of this valuable work is al- 
ready widely and favorably known, by 
both teachers and students. He has given 


in scope, yet simple in style and condens- 
ed within moderate limits. 

The skeleton has been clothed upon so 
that we have something more than a mere 
compendium of names and dates. 

We have brilliant and concise accounts 
of the domestic life and literature of the 
people. Instead of following one nation 
separately from its rise to its fall, for a 


and then passing to another, the author 
has aimed at a synchronistic arrangement 
presenting great events which changed 
the face of epochs, in their chronological 
order, each in connection with the nation 
that was a prominent actor in it, and in 





| this way the student gets a clear idea of 


the essential elements which enter into | 


.. M. D. 12mo. 473 pages. Price $1 75. | 


us in this volume a book, comprehensive | 


certain fixed and arbitrary period of time, | 


reasons that require a ballot for directors. 
Question.—What propositions require a 
two-thirds, and what a majority vote? 
Answer.—A change of location of school 
house site, Sec. 4, and the increase of the 
rate of taxation above 40 cents on the 
| $100 (such increase over 65 cents being 
exclusively for building purposes—Art. X., 
Sec. 11, of the New Constitution) are the 
| only subjects requiring a two-thirds vote, 
by those “voting at such election.” The 
aggregate indebtedness, for all purposes, 
is limited to five per cent, including past 
indebtedness, by the New Constitution. 
The 40 cents levy, mentioned above, is 
exclusively for teachers’ wages and inci-| Wantep.—A situation, either as Prin- 
dental expenses. This can be increased | cipal or Professor in some Collegiate 
to 65 cents by a majority of the taz-payers | School, or College, by a graduate of an 
who vote at the annual meeting.” Mark the | Eastern College and a teacher of long and 
distinction—this majority vote has refer-| successful experience. The best of refer- 
ence to the tax-payers voting; while the | ences will be furnished. 
two-thirds yote mentioned above is of the| Address, 
legally qualified voters voting — whether 


German, French and Spanish. These are 
optional studies and will be taught in pri- 
vate classes. Details will be given at the 
proper time. 

These schools, though separate and dis- 
tinct, will be so organized as to mutually 
strengthen and support each other. We 
believe there is an inviting field now open 
for such an enterprise. We enter the field 
and propose to do the best we can for our- 
selves and for those who support us. 

Epwakpb WIsE, 
H. PRESNELL. 
9% 
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Clobes 


CHEAP RATES, and are so 


should be without one a SINCLE DAY. We present cuts 
of several varieties, prices ranging from $125 to €35. 
THE STORY about them will be found below: 





for Schools. 


For the Library and Home Circle. No school is complete 
without a CLOBE, and they are furnished now at such 





essential, that NO SCHOOL 





Cut No. 5. 
Price of Cut No. 5, Tripod Stand, $15 00, 








Cut No. 2. 


Price of Globes like Cut. No. 2, ranges from 
$8 00 to $15 00. 





Cut No. 1. 
Prices range from $25 00 to $35 00. 


No. 1C, 12-inch, wood, round stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut No. 2, $25. No. 1D, 8-inch, Tri- 
pod Stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut1 or 5, $15. No. 1, 8-inch, metal round stand, Iron Horizon, 


like Cut No. 2, $12. No. 2, wood reund stand, 
round stand, Iron Horizon, like Cut No. 3, $8. 
3, $5. 


like Cut No. 4, $1 25. 

to Illustration’ ’—Showing how to use Holbrook 
Address with stamp for reply, 

Dealer in sehool supplies of all kinds, No. 11N. 


No 4, 5-inch, wood round stand, see Cut No. 3, $2 25. 
like Cut No. 3, $1 25. No. 6, 5-inch hemisphere, see Cut No. 4, $2 25. No. 7, 3-inch, hemisphere, 
**How to Use Globes’’—In the School and Family, 35c. ‘‘Teachers’ Guide 
*3 Globes and School Apparatus, $1. 


| This is the story about these Globes—they are 


| Intirely New, 
| Showing all the latest political divisions—An- 
\ nexation of Alaska, Atlantic Cable, and correct 
| mountain chains, deserts, &c. 
| The six-inch Globe is also new, and superior 
| to any of its sizeinthe market. It is light and 
| substantial, being made of the same material as 
| the eight and twelve-inch globes. 
Among the advantages which these globes 
| present are the following, viz: 
Ist. Outlines of natural and political divisions 
|are distinctly given. 2d. Ocean currents are 
| represented. 3d. Parts representing water are 
colored blue, which, besides making a better 
looking globe prevents their showing signs of 
wear, even after long use. The above globes 
are made of paper mache, and are covered with 
a composition that cannot be dented or broken. 
They are also impervious to water, and when 
soiled may be cleaned with a damp cloth or 
sponge. By a new invention, a light metal hor- 
izon has been substituted for the old style of 
wood, so that these globes, as they are now man- 
ufactured,are vastly superior toany in America. 
New Mounv71nGs. — The meridian is station- 
ary, and the globe moves in it to elevate and de- 
press the poles. The horizon may be removed, 
and the globe shown with the least possible 
frame-work to confuse the pupil. The horizon 
may also be used fora Day Circle to illustrate 
the changes of the seasons, varying length of 
day and night, &c. Theentire arrangement fa- 
vors the natural method of teaching. 
CHEAPNESS.—Though made with the strongest 
balls, the latest maps, and the most convenient 
and best finished mountings, they are sold as 
low and in most cases lower than the oldest and 
poorest globes made. 
Prices of the various sizes and mountings: 
No, 1 A, 12-inch, brass tripod stand with new 
iron horizon, see cut No. 1 or 5, $35. 
No. 1 B, 12-inch, brass, round stand, Iron 
Horizon, like Cut No. 2, $30 00. 








Iron Horizon, see Cut No. 2, $11. No. 3, wood 
No. 3 A, 6-inch, wood round stand, like Cut No. 
No. 5, 3-inch, wood round stand, 


J.B, MERWIN; 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
FOR THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


3000 Engravings. {840 pp Quarto. 
Price $12. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES, 


No Teacher can afford to be without it 


State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
or corresponding officer, in nearly every State, 
have recommended Webster’s Dictionary in the 
strongest terms. Among them are those of 
Eastern, Northern, Middle, Southern and West- 
ern States—TW ENTY-EIGHT in all. 


STATE PURCHASES. 


More than THIRTY THOUSAND copies 
of Webster’s Unabridged have been placed in as 
many Public Schools in the United States, by 
State enactments or school oflicers. 

Can you better promote the cause of education 
and the interests of community than by tryin 
to have it placed in each of your school-rooms ? 
>The National Standard. 


PROOF....20 TO 1. 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through- 
out the country in 1873 were 20 times as large as 
the sales of any other Dictionaries. We will 
send proof of thls on application, and such sale 
still continues. 

Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 9-3 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR 


Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, 





Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Daven- 
port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
Without Change of Cais. 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 
Francisco and all points west on the Pacific 
Coast. 


TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: 


Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, 


(Sundays excepted)................. 10:00 a. m. 
Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- 
CN ooo 5.5s char crdcessevecversices OOO 


Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed) 10:00 p. m. 


KANSAS LINE. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Division between 


LEAVENWORTH, 
ATCHISON, 
and CHICAGO, 


Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 
cific and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- 
ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points ia 


Kansas, Indian Territories, Colorado 
and New Mexico. 


This company have built a full complement of 
Palace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which 
for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente 
for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- 
sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other 
cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
for sale at all general railway offices in the Uni- 
ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, 

~ rt gaaeae Gen. Pass. Agt Gen. Supt. 





BOYS AND GIRLS S:3.suiia 

J Story.’’ Brimfull 
of jolly good fun and pictures. After reading, 
you will know as much about your bodies, in- 
side and out, as the doctors can tell yeu. Send 
for contents table and find out ail about it. Free 
to all, postage paid. A splendid book for agents. 
Murray HILL PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 28th 
Street, New YOrk. 9-3-5 


New cation, Eastern 

BOOKS. Prices. bee Religious and 8. 
S. Books a specialty. J. W.Mcintyre, 

8-11 9-1 Agt., 719 Olive street, St. 18. 

$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 

Male and Female, in their locality. 

and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. O 








EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We déiermined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
orm, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
oflicers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 
So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued. Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’? issued 
lus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatn We Stupy? By 

Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 

Scbools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘Hr ''HEORY OF AMERICAN Epvu- 

CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 

of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 

in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 

Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 

Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. 

C. Bibb. 

No. 5. An OraTION on the Occasion of 
Layin ne Corner-stone of the Normal 

School at Warrensburg, Johnson county. 

Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


By Grace 


No. 6. How To Teacu GroGrarHy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Naturat Scr- 


ENCE IN THE DistrRicT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
qT. Harris. 


No. 8. THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William 'T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. Tue RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PusBLi+ Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopet Review EXERCISE 
ARITHMETIC. 


IN 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anp EpucaTION 
IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 
D. D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. F 

No. 13. Synopsis oF CoursE oF Stupy 
IN THE DIsTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Sy.iasus or LEssons IN Natu- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. Gekman Revorm [ny AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JOUH 
aAL OF EpvucaTION. Send stamps to prepay 

postage. c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 60 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents , for 
postage. 





Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will beastonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquires sent us. 








Seventh st., next to Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 


Terms 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


Be sure to enclose stamps. 
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STPAUL| 


Co North from Chicago 





via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, ‘T'wo Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Soughton, Han- 
oe, and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MOILVWAUBEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. This is the only route 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and perfect track of steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s safety platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of my 4 road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace drawing-room and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluils. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
‘Two trains daily, with Puliman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona and points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to MeGreger, lowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
daily. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 258 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

@ For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
“W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 9-20 


CHARLES MORITZ, 
Boo; BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or 


oe, | Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 


SPRING, 1876. 


To the Trade Dealing in | 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY 


&c., &c. 


NEW BOOKS! 


J. B.MERWIN, 





The undersigned most respectfully informs 
the Trade that he has greatly increased his facil- 
ities, (having bought out the city School and en- 


man & Howell), and made other very consider- | 
able additions for the general supply of goods | 
in his line, which embraces School and Miscel- 
laneous Books of every description, Blank 
Books, Writing and Wrapping Papers, Envel- 
opes, Ink, Pencils, Gold Pens, and every con- 
ceivable variety of Stationery and School Sup- 
plies. And having arranged to offer special | 


favors from his old friends and orders from the 
Trade at large’ | 


Books and other articles ordered, if not in | 
stock, will be obtained if in the city, and sold 
at the lowest prices at which they can be bought. | 


Goods wanted, if not to be found in the city, | 
will be ordered and sent with the least possible | 
delay, this will be done in all cases, unless oth- | 
erwise instructed. 


Orders filled as promptly, completely, and at | 
as low rates as any house in the South or West 
Buying directly trom the manufacturers, and 
being content to sell close for cash, the Trade | 
can rely on touching bottom by purchasing from 
this house. 


Customers having unsalable school books 
(dead stock) on hand, wishing to exchange them 
for other goods, will please send list, giving | 
nnumber of each kind—title of beok in full-year 
published—name of publisher—when entered— | 
and the edition (whether first, second or third, 
etc). Noexact offercan be made until books 
are first inspected, but the range of discount va- 
ries from forty to sixty per cent. on this class of | 
goods. 


TERMS—Cash, or settlement on the first of 
every month. Parties making the latter ar- 
rangement please send city references. Orders 
received and filled on this basis only. 


The following catalogues have been issued and 
will be sent on application. In erdering please 
specify the particular catatogue wanted: 


erry rere 
Price List Printers’ Supplies............... 
DW eee 
Catalogue Globes and School Apparatus... .10cts 
Catalogue Optical and Mathematical Instru- 
ments 


Catalogue Civil Engineers’ Findings and 


or Europe can be supplied on short notice. 


A. SENTLIF¥F'F", 





108 Church st., Nashville, Tenn. | 


tire Miscellaneous Book Business of Tavel, East- | Williamson’s Concentric, Celestial and 


advantages to buyers, solicits a continuance of | Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 3,000 | 


Meade? Biaderiad, O00... ..sckccscccccesss 10cts 
Catalogue School Books.................... free. 
Catalogue Law Books......................: free. 
Catalogue Medical Books................... free. | 
Catalogue Agricultural Books.............. free. 


wr Any book published in the United States | 


| National School Tablets, with col’d chart. .$8 00 
Eureka Tablet, for teaching orthography... 2 00 
MoGuffey’s Primary School Charts......... 3 75) 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, 1¢ Charts on 
PN: cS ccuuntseckbbiiekcans<siveeten ae 
Warren’s Physical and Outline Charts, 14 
Plates on7 3. ice in Portfolio, 
Se are score dined te ckcnceressavons . 18 00 


| 





PRICE LIsT OF 


School Apparatus 


And School Supplics, 


Manufactured and for sale by 


Sst. .ouis, Mo 


Office and salesroom, |! North Seventh st. 
Warehouse, 20 Commercial alley. 











from 18 | 
to 45 inches in diameter. Warranted. | 


STEEL AMALGAM. 

Gould’s Manufacture, from 1534 to 44 inches in | 
diameter. Warranted. | 
Descriptive, illustrated and priced catalogues 

on application. 

BOOKOOLDERS. 
eusemecMeRse cata picareswen 00 50 | 

BLACKBOARDS. | 

Send for illustrated circlular. } 


BLACKBOARD RUBBERS. 


| 





No. 1 2% x6 inches, wool..................... Qe 
| No. 2 34.x6 re ME kn sccbuheessence es 30c | 
No.3 ** a. = eae . .35¢ | 
No. 4 34,x8 woe |. Rae 
He.§ ** won eT eer 
| ae PRON”, ..2s emes ches Auniesxs . 0c 
Send for illustrated circular. 
BLACKBOARD POINTERS. 
NR ac de Sots esas oaNer ha banencccarcesraeses 2e 
CHARTS—MIscELLANEOUS. | 
Colton’s Geographical Cards............ $ 8 00) 
Willson’s School aad Family Charts... -. 1s W 
Gregory’s Chart of Time............... 7 00} 
Hali’s Geological Chart................... 12 00} 
Yeoman’s Chemical Chart.................. 10 00 
| Clark’s Grammatical Chart.... 4 00 
Saunders Elocutionary Chart.............. 6 00 
Bade’s Permutation Reading Case.... . 1200 
CLOCKS. 
Programme, No.1..... rr 
| *s DEM ptt Abe cinehsdcur teawcon 
| Drop Octagon...... ......-.. ; 
CRAYONS 
IE oo vas cac cosa nin deenesiesas $ 30 
Colored, assorted, per gross................ 123 
ee ee 3 00 


CHARTS—For Primary Use. 











ASTRONOMICAL APPARATUS. GLOBES. 
Holbrook’s Geared Tellurian, Brass, with HOLBROOK’S—Send for Lllustrated and Priced 
Compass—Cog Wheel move- Circular. 
cn ment, No. 8a............... :,- $25 00| PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES—Illustrate 
Geared Telurian, Brass, with Magnetism and Gravitation. 
a Cord, No. 8..............2+:-5 17 00 STYLES AND PRICES. 
Geared Tellurian, Brass, with 5 inches in diameter, plain stand......... 
SS SEE 15 00| 5 “6 “6 semi-meridian 
Si Planetarium or Orrery, No.12 1700) 7 «« ‘« plain stand.......... 
es 4 ~ NO-18 100) 7 se ‘*  semi-meridian 
a Celestial Spheres, Br., No.15 1500) 7 «« ‘* gull meridian...... |. 
fe ihisad a ** No. 16 1200/42 « ‘« plain stund.......... 20 00 
res Gyroscope, Brass,3ringsImp 1500/9 «« ‘«  ‘semi-meridian...... 25 00 
+ es eeu « aaie * ‘* full meridian........ 35 00 
“ Astronom’1Planisphere, Nol 3 00 ONE DOZEN MAGNETIC OBJECTS. 
ce $6 . "s No2 3 50 Representing Men of Different Races, Ships, 
be Chart Solar System, Colored 1 00| Steamers, Light Houses, and various Animals, 
i i and Mrs. Smith’s Globe Manual accompanying 
Terrestrial — eee Ea eetneecsnpeises 100 00 | each Globe, without additional cost. 
Troll’s Automatic Terrulian.............. 45 00 ‘HE -R’s G 
Bryant’s Celestial Indicator........ $30 00, 40 00 SCHEDLER 4 GLOBES. ae 
Illustrated circular with prices on application. 
BOOKS. MATHEMATICAL. 
Camp’s Key to Outline Maps.............. $ 80| Numeral Frames, 100 balls.................. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching................. 1 50 a “a ae pes 
Webb’s Ist Lessons in Language... 25 | Cube Root Blocks, for 2 places. . 
6 3st tt lg a ae 15 ee was ee : 
Teachers’ Guide to [llustration........... 1 00 | Geometrical Forms, with Arithmetical 
How to use Globes 35 MNS Sih Soa seve ae ees 00 
sé | aes 4 00 
cana canescens cena.” 00 | Object-teaching, forms and solids.......... 25 
= National Pictorial Dictionary. 5 00 | Dissected Cone, No. l colored ............. 7 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary...... 12 00 ms oe 3 - No. 2. peoreeones= 
= a rithmetical Frames with Key............. 
BELLS (Call, Silver Plated). Crayon Compases ik pe aes, 
No. 1800 $2 75 Aritbmetical Chart, Price’s Patent 
SE Sucles tees) chen sad cdbessnanecncevercall f sii *, cad 
ORME. 2555 Eh ec oos eaes tenes eeesoreae 275 NATURAL HISTORY CHARTS. 
Sb MUU Tahaks cies caberksbnnsae seat acess “akens 1 GO| Tenney’s, Om TOMES. .......-.cccccccesccees $12 00 
BID Bo os svc svessccnssessrevessusnseneceses 1 75| Prang’s Natural History Series....... .... 0 
Above are the most desirable and cheapest | Natural History Prints, 210 plates, jeach 
styles. EE SU vnwucuatbnendseeebaeasee cca vate lucs 00 
BELLS (School). MAGNETS. 
Srart ComPosiTioN. Horse Shoe or U, with armature, 25c to $3 00 
| Blymer, Norton & Co.’s Manufacture MAPS—OvTLINE. 


Camp’s Large Edition, mounted 


Folio... 
‘¢ Small Edition, mounted 
Folio 





Send for complete circular. 
Guyot’s Primary series, Physical and Po- 
litical, 10 in set with Key. Portfolio.... 18 00 
Guyot’s Common School Series, with Key. 
On rollers, in neat wooden case, 10 in 
set 25 00 
Guyot’s Intermediate Series. 8 Maps and 
Key, very large and fine, per set... ..... 3 
Guyot’s Large Series, with Key, for High 
Schools and Colleges. Over 300 square 
feet of eurface. FPereet.................. 71 00 
~ d map from the last two series sold sep- 
arately. 
The District School Set, two maps only, 
United States and Hemispheres, very 


large and fine. with key.................° $12 25 
Guyot’s Classical Series. Size of each 
6x8 feet: 
No. 1—Roman Empire.................. 15 Ov 
** 2—Ancient Greece, including City 
_ 4 Ee ei 15 00 
‘* 3—Italia, including map of Ancient 
og EEE ST ) 
The only Classical maps published in America. 
Mitchell’s Large Series.................... $20 00 
o Small Ear a cicen deus & ava 10 0» 
MICROSCOPES. 

IRE rad vibh cian bretes cbs ivc on celnecicas $2 50 
Achromatic, adjustable..................... 5 
PHYSIOLOGICAL. 

Cutter’s Physiological Charts, on rollers, 
EEE > sowsbedadicsanecseced 8 00 
oe <i: lv 00 


New Human and Comparative 
Anatomical Plates, 9numbers.. 18 00 


3g set, 5 
| MAREE epee eaepieae ts 10 00 
cars Diagram of Human eye.......... Ww 
PENMANSHIP. 


Spencerian Charts ot Writing and Drawing 
six in number 7 


Large Size, 24x30, on 3 cards, mounted.... 37 


5 
NON 5 «nn sscnnescrensees eedioronuoncemmmy 
Small Size, 19x24, on 3 ¢ards, mounted.... 1 90 
Sheets eb mace’ 


gu 
Complete Descriptive and Priced Circular on 
applicatien. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY CARDS. 
Webb’s School and Family Cards 


Address for further information, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


\| 
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8 6 00 
. 800 
. 12 00 


Ships, 
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$12 00 
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30 00 
$3 00 


$30 00) 
25 00 
20 00 
15 Ww 


18 00 


25 00 
88 50 


71 00 
i sep- 


y 
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B12 
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15 00 
15 00 
15 00 
Prica. 
B20 00 
10 0» 


$2 50 
. 5 00 


$18 00 
lv 00 


18 00 
10 00 


ww 


7 50 
3 75 
2 Ov 
180 
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$8 00 
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CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD. 


Shortest All-rail Route Between St. 
Louis and all Points South. 


The Only All-rail Rine Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management, 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 





33°The only line running Buck’s Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South of St. Louis. These 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 





X3-No pains or expense has been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 


J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
J L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-12 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. 





Subscription $2 per 
Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 





To SUBSCRIBERS—The Western will aim to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form of 
original articles the best results in all fields of 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition to 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
yiews of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—T/% Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D me in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. Visiting Cards sent by 
mail, postpaid, 75 for $1 00 
WALTER SLAWSON, 
917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 











EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 


$ | 2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit 
and terms free. 
9c TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 








pie C—O, 
ADVERTISING: AGENTS 
ae ee 

— 4 ON 
2 PARK ROW 


Where Advertising Contracts can be made 


WALL STREET CARICATURES, 


A Ner Book, 58 Pages, containing 14 engraved 
illustrations, with information for stock specu- 
lators. Price, cloth covers, 10c, paper covers 
free by mail. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers and 
Brokers, 2 Wall street, N. Y. 9-3 10-3 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In187] 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and ver 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to trayel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


xF- Without Change of Cars.<€G 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
iF Without Change of Cars.cez 


175 Miles the shortest route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 

This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


xwF-Without Change of Cars.sEg 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 





3H Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





> Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Jhicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’] Sup’t, Chicago. 





DUSTLESS 
Japanese Crayons! 





Better than Steatite ! 
than Chalk! 


Cheaper 





Strong language, but we mean what we say. 
Send l0cents for sample by mail. Give thema 
trial, and if you desire to continue their use 
(which we do not doubt), we will see toat you 
ure supplied by your own bookseller, or will 
make terms with you direct. Ten cents is a 
small price to pay for permanent exemption 
from that school-room nuisance and fruitful 
source of ill health, the dust of common chalk 
crayons. 


Hadley Brothers & Kane, 
School Furnishers, 
63 & 65 Washington St,, Chicago. 





8-234. 


TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS. 


mest Ht ii 


fi Mil 
{Hut HN } 








No. 804. With Lid to raise. 
Made of Walnut or Ash. 


ae 


Moayunrinenran ana 
mye om 
caf 


Lock and Key. 
Price, $. ‘ 


No. 500. Wood Seat, Price, $...... 
No. 501. Cane Seat, Price, $...... 








No. 308. Walnutor. Ash. Price, $...... Jane Seat 
pore . : Wood Seat, Price $. a, 


No. 502. Oak or Walnut. 


Price, $.... 











a 


No. 346. Walnut. Price, $ 
Adress, with stamp for re 


No. 303. 


Walnut. Price, $...... 








treet, next door to the Polytechnic! SToLOURS Woe 


No. 12 N, Seventh 
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Facts for Advertisers. 





OFFICE OF 





EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar | 
publication in this country. An edition is; published 


| 
VOL. IX. | 
| 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 


In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 
In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas. 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 
In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 
Advertisements in this —— are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. is journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, tamiles, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 

| 





The following are our regular rates: 
Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 
Outside page, front cover, 
Outside page, back cover, 
NS i tn s akin baGscwhiexy anenient~ 
eet Loi L CLS ches oh os hoabhebeb sess sins ku habeas cdenneeecwiseavanenss tin 
Discount made on time contracts. 





40c per line. 
35c per line. 
30c per line. 
60c per line. 








The Cheapest, Rest, and Largest Type Shakspeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustratinos. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. | 


——_2.. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 





| 


William Shakespeare, 





With a Full and Comprehensive Life ; | 


A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of For- 
mer Editions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of | 
Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douce, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardson, Verplanek | 
and Hudson. : | 
Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 
| 
At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest | 
English Poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and | 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty | 


and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. The paper is of fine quality, and toned, | 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Uo. 


_Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome Illustrations, | 
at 30 Cents per Part. 


| 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, | 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The | 


work will be Sold Only by Subscription. Address 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., 


| 
Agents Wanted. Philadelphia. | 
| 





THE BEST INK. | 


The HARRISON WRITING INES 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,(00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone | 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of | 
their merits. | 


HARRI ON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- 
nent black color soon after writing. } 
| 


HARRISON’S LETTER INK gives a perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- | 
Sessimg the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucilage also of first 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. 


HARRISON MFC. CO., | 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





(@°SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES OF 29 5 
SCHOOL REWARD CARDS. | 
The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Eintirely New and Original, 


| 


Comprising 


Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best authors. 


Address with 
stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Neo. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, St. Louis, Mo. 


| chair of Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg, i 


| new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elaps 
| merits, I have no hesitation in saying that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. 


tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have 
Five hundred and sixty varieties. 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for Sunday 





‘THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 
OR 


Pedagogsgics asa System, 
Translated by Anna C. Brackett from the German of Carl Rosenkranz, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Konigsberg. 

This work recommends itself to the thinking student of Education as the clearest and most sys- 
tematic exposition of the Philosophy of Education. Its author, who has filled for forty years the 
i 8, in the best sense of that term, an eclec- 
tic. Thoroughly acquainted with the present and past developments in Philosophy, both German 
and Greek, he has done very much to make the deepest insights of Hegel and Kant accessible to 
the popular reader. Especially in classification his genius appears to best advantage; the learned 
and profound work of Professor Schmid on the History of Pedagogics follows the scheme ef di- 
vision and classification set forth in this work of Rosenkranz. It is not voluminous but seggest- 
ive in its minutest details. To the student of Psycology it is unusually interesting, as exhibiting 
the unfelding of the stages of mind in connection with the perieds of life, and, besides this, a 
more complete sketch of the national prey iF of these stages in the history of the world, In 

the latter respect, it forms an outline of the PHILOSOPHY OF HISTURY. 


This book is recommended: 1. To teachers who desire to gain an insight, by private study, 


into the — underlying their profession. 2. To Nermal Schools as a text-book on the the- 
ory and a Education, or as a book of reference. 3. To the private student of Sociology, 
for whom it wi 


possess special value as unfolding the principles of social and political develop- 
ment in history. 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OF PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM. 












In its General its Nature 
Idea its Form 
its Limits 
PART I. 
In its Special Physical 
Elements, Intellectual 
Mora 
PART II. ( ( Passive | eae China. 
SR cps wait seesnes web India. - 
| Monkish...... ..Thibet. 
0 ar: Persia. 
Education | In its Particular | National < Active Priestly soveces MUSE. 
Systems J ere Phoenicia. 
= eee Greece. 
PART III. Individual Cn Rome. 
Abstract Individual Northern 
Barbarians. 
MR sc actinc. sataxcavncavaaes Poripasakeus pexmaid Jews. 
( Monkish 
Humanita- | Chivalric for Special Jesuitic. 
rian Callings Pietistic. 
(The Humani- 
. ties. 
for Civil Life< to achieve an ideal ot} The Philan- 
Culture thropic 
(Movement. 


for Free Citizenship. 
This work makes a neat volume ot about one hundred and fifty pages, and is arranged methodi- 


| cally, and divided into sections in such a manner as to fit it most admirably for a text-book for 


Normal Schools. As such it might profitably occup 
voted to Mental Philosophy and se a and Art of Teaching. It is emphatically a book for pro- 
found study—a book that will continually grow in appreciation the more it is studied. While it 
is a compend of the entire subject, covering as it does, first, a treatment of the nature, form, and 
limits of Education; seeondly, its special elements, physical, intellectual, and moral; thirdly, a 
philosophic survey of the history of Education in all parts of the world;—on the other hand, it is 
not so voluminous as to oblige the teacher to use it in a fragmentary manner. Itis just what a 
text-book ought to be—full of suggestions. 

PRICE PRE-PAID BY MaiL.—Bound neatly in green muslin, $1 50 per copy. 
cover (uncut,) $1 00 per copy. A discount of one-third will be made fro 
copies i Address wm 


the place in the course of study usually de- 


Bound in paper 
m these prices if six 
. fT. HA IS, 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACK BOARDS. 


or more are ordered at a time. 
8-12-c 








Directions for Use. 


Firnst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


| Seconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 


—the wider the better. 


Turrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

Fourtu—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand- 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. 
Blackboard two coats will be suflicient. 


paper (rubbing the grit 
For re-painting an old 
If applied to the wall, three coats. 


0 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 


| can produce’ the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 
Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, received in proof ot superiority of this 
article. James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair eounty, Ills., says: ‘‘Nearly two 
years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various aiticles used in the making of Black. 
board surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in ae our boards and making 

to enable me to judge of their 


D It does not be- 
t it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
en, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 
opportunity. 

J. P. SLADE.’’ 


It will last Ten Years. 
Keep the can well corked. A galion will ogver about 250 square fect. 


it desired. Sample as —€ to paper sent by mall on application. 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your cohesk 


come glossy, crack or scale off. 
use. 


I ean furrher affirm thai 
«st all the preparations thus tested, yours has giv 


Brushes furnished 
Send for circular of Black- 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. |! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 








